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CHANTREY’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

Many of our readers will recognize with pleasure the accompa- 
nying sketch of Chantrey’s statue of Washington, which adorns 
the lower hall of the State House. The drawing was made ex- 
pressly for our paper. This statue is seen by many thousands of 
visitors annually, standing as it docs in a place which every stran- 
ger is sure to visit. The head is modelled from Stuart’s famous 
portrait, and its expression is dignified and commanding. Yet, 
asa whole, we do not admire this statue. The costume is a com- 
promise between the classic and historical drapery, and the result 
is far from satisfactory to our taste. The outer garment is neither 
«Roman toga, nor a military cloak, nor a collegiate robe, and 
whatever it is, it always struck us as being clumsily draped and 
concealing quite too much of the figure. Washington’s figure 
was worthy of being displayed ; it was a model for the imitation 
ofart. We always associate his presence with the military or civic 
garb of the close of the last century, and we prefer to sce him 
represented in one or the other. Whatever be the rules or prac- 
tice of art, the draping of our Washington is an exceptional case. 
He should neither be stripped to the skin, like a Roman athlete 
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decked in the trappings of a pro-consul, nor muffled up like an old 
woman. We prefer to see him in his habit as he lived. But there 
are many good points about this statue, and it is not unworthy of 
the hand that wrought it. Chantrey was a man of undoubted 
genius, and he was no servile follower of particular schools and 
particular sculptors. He was bold, original and natural, and ex- 
erted, in his day, a great influence on the plastic art of his country. 

He was born, in 1782, in Morton, a little town of Derbyshire, and 
was destined for the legal profession. At an early age, however, 
while at school, he gave evidence of ability and tastes for a very 
different pursuit. He was fond of making models in clay of dif- 
ferent objects, which his companions considered triumphs of art. 
One day, as he passed through the streets of Sheffield, on his way 
to a school in which he had been entered, his eye chanced to be 
attracted by some images displayed at the window of a sculptor 
and gilder, named Ramsay. One glance sufficed to fix his des- 
tiny. Firmly resolved to be an artist, he announced his intention 
to his mother, who was the widow of a wealthy farmer, and was 
permitted to commence a course of study under Ramsay. For 
three years he remained at Sheffield, drawing, modelling and study- 


ing from nature with unremitting ardor. In 1802, he went to 
London, and at once produced a sensation by his vigorous and 
freely-handled bust of Horne Tooke. He then succeeded in ob- 
taining from the city of London an order to execute a statue of 
George III., which met with general approbation. One of. his 
finest works, and one well known by the medium of engravings, 
was a monument in Litchfield Cathedral, representing two sisters 
lying in each other’s arms, in the gentle sleep of death. The ease 
and naturalness of the attitudes, the simplicity and purity of this 
group, its high sentiment, stamp it with the signet of true genius, 
and place it among the finest efforts of modern art. Chantrey 
travelled in France and Italy, to study the works of the great mas- 
ters of his art, but he never departed from the freedom and force 
of his own natural style. His busts are admirable productions, 
and his statues of great men have a certain vigor and grandeur 
which attest the hand of a master. His bronze statue of Pitt, 
executed for the city of London, is twelve feet high, and is a fine 
specimen of his manner of treating historical portraiture. Although 
Chantrey did not possess the prolific faculty of Canova, he did 
enough to win a name for industry as well as genius. 
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THE HEIR AND THE USURPER. 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER X.—{continvep.] 
“He concealed the phial, and summoned Montaldo, his equerry. 

* Ferrado,” said he, “the evil days are upon us.” 

“T trust not, my liege.” 

“T will not disguise it. 
my power.” 

“That danger is conjured then.” 

“Not so; he has friends. If the news of his arrest and impris- 
onment take air, they will be swarming about my ears.” 

“Let them come; we will fight.” 

“ Ferrado, | am no longer young,” said the duke. “A suit of 
armor would chafe my limbs. These latter years of luxury have 
weakened my courage. I must have a strong arm to lean upon.” 

“Your grace knows that my arm and life are at your disposal.” 

“T think so,” said the duke. “ Ferrado, you must be nearer yet 
to me. I give you the command of my troops—absolute over 
them ; you will only be subjected to my pleasure.” 

“J accept the post with gratitude,” replied Ferrado. 

“That is not all. I must bind you in yet closer bonds.” 

“The gratitude I owe you is a sufficient pledge of my good con- 
duct,” said the equerry. 

*« Nay,”’ said the duke, “ hear me out. 
is reported lovely.” 

“ None lovelier in all Parma.” 

“When she is your bride, Ferrado, you will be as dear to me as 
herself.” 


“The princess my bride !” exclaimed Ferrado. 
ing ?” 

“You have my full permission to address her.” 

“ My liege, my liege!” cried Ferrado, “ you will drive me wild! 
Never dared I raise my eyes so high as you have bid me look.” 

“Go, good Ferrado,” said the duke, pressing his hand, “ mar- 
shal our men, and see what effective force we can rely on in case 
the enemy should suddenly assail us.” 

Ferrado, after a warm expression of thanks, retired from the 
presence of the duke. Had he really forgotten Estella ? 

An usher presented himself, and announced that the vassal of a 
lady of rank craved an audience with his highness. 

* Admit him,” said the duke. 


Evils menace the state. Giulio is in 


My daughter, Margarita, 


“ Am I dream- 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF TONIO AND HIS MISTRESS. 
Tue duke’s usher, after receiving his orlers, withdrew, and im- 
mediately afterwards introduced our acquaintance of the villa of 
Monte Rosa, Tonio the jester. This marvellous individual was 


attired in a bran new parti-colored suit which he had been reserv- 
ing for a great occasion. The orange-tawney and scarlet of his 
garments was absolutely dazzling, in his opinion at least; and he 
had, moreover, to increase the effect of his presence, bedizened 
himsclf with a multitude of ribbons of various hues, which flaunted 
and fluttered about him as he moved. Such was the extraordinary 


personage who, not one whit abashed by the rank of the duke, now 
went through a series of the most grotesque salutations. 

“Cease those unmeaning gyrations, fellow,” said the duke, 
angrily. “I need not ask what thou art, I perceive thou art a 
fool.” 

“ Any fool can see that with half an eye,” replied the jester. 
“You have hit my calling exactly, most serene and transparent 
highness. I am witty and wise enough to play the fool; it is my 
profession. But there are so many amateur fools in the world, 
they are spoiling the business.” 

“ Will you tell me your name *” said the duke, impatiently. 

“That will I incontinently, most high-minded, illustrious, and 
never-to-be-addressed-without-the-utmost-respect potentate.”’ 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“ Tonio, for default of a better.” 

“ And whose livery do you wear?” 

“The livery of folly ; hence I am everybody’s knave, your Se- 
rene Transparency. But most particularly and especially am I 
affected to the service of a very high, very mighty, very noble, 
worthy, accomplished, beneficent, refined and amiable prince, who 
dwelleth on the elevated summit of the hill, monticule or moun- 
tain, called by the vulgar, Monte Rosa.” 

* Guilio Brigaldi !’” 

“ Your immaculate and effulgent excellency has named him.” 

“ And what brought you hither ?”’ 

“Marry, your magnanimous highness, these same well-knit and 
elegantly modelled legs of mine, after which those of the Apollo 
would have been moulded had I lived a couple of thousand years 
ago. Not that Iam compelled always to go on foot, tremendous 


sovereign; for in this world folly rides and wisdom walks. But 
on this occasion, my mule was affected to the use of a lady—and 
she was a noble beast; I mean the mule, craving your excellency’s 
pardon.” 

“ And pray, sirrah, what is the object of your visit?” 

“ If I were to tell you it was to see the glories of your illustrious 
court, I should be telling a falsehood, like your courtiers, my luxu- 


rious liege, and should deserve a flogging as they do. We, that is 
the lady and myself, come thither to crave a boon of your high and 
mighty excellency ; a boon that involves the happiness of two 
worthy friends of mine—the lady I have been speaking of, and her 
brother, the excellent Signor Guilio.” 

“ He is well cared for,” said the duke. 

“ Your serene highness’s information is exceedingly acceptable,” 
said the jester. 

“ And you shall be lodged as he is,” said the duke. 

“Your highness is exceedingly polite,” said the jester. 

“ What, ho! there! Who waits ?” called the duke. 

The usher who had introduced the jester, entered. The duke 
whispered a few words in his car, the man bowed, retired, and 
presently a tall, stout fellow of sinister aspect entered. 

“ Take this fellow to the place you wot of,” said the duke. The 
man nodded with a grim smile. 

“This way,” said he, laying hold of the jester, and pointing to a 
door opposite to that by which he had entered. 

“No, this way, my unknown friend,” said the jester. 
a lady without.” 

“ Away with him!” said the duke. 

“ But your highness—” pleaded the jester. 

“ Remove the villain from my sight!” cried the duke, waving his 
hand. 

So, in spite of struggles, and of outcries that made the vaulted 
chamber ring, the unfortunate jester was borne away to durance 
vile. 

During the interview between the duke and the jester, Ferrado 
Montaldo, in retiring from the audience-room, unexpectedly en- 
countered Estella. He could not but feel flattered by the warm 
glow of pleasure that lighted up her face as she recognized him. 
She advanced to meet him as if he had been an old friend ; for she 


lacked the experience which would have taught her to suppress 
her frank emotions. 


“You here, signor!” she exclaimed. “Iam glad to find one 
face I can recognize among all these stranger countenances.”’ 

While she was speaking, Ferrado was mentally comparing her 
attractions with those of the princess, and his heart could not help 


acknowledging that they far outshone those of the titled lady. 

“Tecare not to ask by what chance we have again met, lady,” 
said the equerry. ‘“‘ Whatever it is, it is a blessed one.” 

“ My errand is a sad one,” said Estella. “I came to seek my 
brother, hurried away from me, by a troop of the duke’s men, in 
the middle of the night.” 

“T had the pleasure of mecting him here,” 
evasively. 

“ Why was he brought hither, sir? 
him—you belong to the court.” 

“T am Ferrado Montaldo, late master of the horse, now raised 
to the command of the troops by the generosity of my prince.” 

“Then you are in favor with him, sir,” exclaimed Estella. 
“ And you will place his sister in the way to aid him.” 


“T cannot think your brother is in danger, signora.” 

“In danger, Signor Montaldo! No! What has he done to 
endanger him? But he may be deprived of his liberty. Perhaps, 
however, you can procure me an interview with him.” 

“For that privilege, lady; you must apply to the duke,” replied 
Ferrado. 


“ But you will be my friend—will you not ?” asked Estella, per- 
suasively. “ You will not desert the cause of two innocent per- 
sons, Signor Montaldo.”’ 

“You may rely upon my services when they can be effectively 
rendered,” said Ferrado. And he meant what he said. The im- 
pression the beauty and gentleness of Estella had produced upon 
him at first sight was deepened by the second interview. 

“ Will you not go before the duke with me now ?”’ 

“TI regret to say that I cannot. He has just assigned me a 
duty to perform. As soon as that task is despatched, I will has- 
ten back to the palace to receive your commands. But you need 
no friend with the duke. Your own beauty and eloquence will be 
the best advocates of your cause. Adieu, lady—you can rely 
upon my sympathy and aid.” 

Estella felt animated and encouraged by this brief interview. 
She had secured one friend—and a powerful one—at the court 
of Parma. While she awaited with some anxiety a summons to 
the presence of the duke, she was startled by the shouts and out- 
cries of Tonio, as he was borne away. Alarmed beyond expres- 
sion at this occurrence, and unwilling to desert her servant in his 
hour of need, she suddenly made her way into the presence of the 
duke, and to her astonishment, found him alone. The drapery 
which masked the door by which the jester had been carried away 
had dropped and hung as motionless as if it had never been 
disturbed. 

The duke rose and saluted his visitor. 

“If I mistake not,” said he, “ you arc one so near to me in 
blood, that I should recognize you at the first glance, as my 
brother’s child,” 

“You see before you, my lord,” said the maiden, simply, “ Es- 
tella—Giulio’s sister.” 

“ And is it to see Giglio or myself that you have visited Par- 
ma?” asked the duke, with a bland smile. 

“ Both, your grace,” replied Estella, falteringly. “I am aware 
that it is only through you that I can sce my brother.” 

“ Why this anxiety about your brother, maiden? I had an ur- 
gent desire to see him—I sent an escort for him and he is here.” 

“ Where; my lord ¢” inquired Estella, §ixing her bright eyes on 
the sovereign,” 

“ Where he has no longer the power to harm me,” replicd the 
duke, sternly. 


“ Here’s 


said the equerry, 


You can tell me all about 


“Duke of Parma!” said Estella, shaking off her embarrassment 


at once, and assuming a tone of command, “I demand ‘an cx. 
plicit answer to my question. What have you done with my 
brother?” 

“ He is within a dungeon,” said the duke. 

“Ah! You have not dared to do it!” cried Estella. 

“Dared !” retorted the duke. “You forget, girl, whom you 
are addressing. Am I not Duke of Parma ?” 

“ By what title ¢” 

“ By the title of my iron will—a will that has hitherto broken 
every obstacle that crossed its path.” 

“What has my brother done,” exclaimed Estella, “that you 
should treat him in this manner—so unnaturally ? He lived quietly 
at Monte Rosa.” - 

“ Ay—but he lived!” retorted the duke. 

“T understand you,” said Estella: and though the blood curi. 
led at her heart, she maintained a bold front, and continued to 
speak with an unfaltering voice. “So long as Giulio was at li). 
erty, your throne scemed insecure. I know but little, it is true, 
of public affairs, but yet my common sense tells me you have 
made a mistake. Giulio at liberty is less dangerons than Giulio 
in prison.” 

“ Indecd !” said the duke, sarcastically, raising his eyebrows as 
he emphasized the exclamation. 

“Yes, my lord, a great mistake,” continued Estella. “We 
have friends, my lord, humble as we secm. So long as Giulio 
was permitted to remain on his estate undisturbed—and I did my 
best to make him love retirement—those friends remained quics. 
cent. You have deprived him of the dearest blessing of life— 
liberty, and have thus absolved them from the implied obligation 
to keep the peace.” 

“You talk like a politician,” said the duke. “ These ideas 
cannot have come to you intuitively. No, no, I see it all. Your 
brother has canvassed with you all the chances of success—esti- 
mated his strength, and prepared for rebellion.” 

“You wrong him—foully wrong him,” cried Estella, warmly. 
“T have often heard him deny the right of an individual to risk 
the misery of a people in the convulsion of a civil war, even to 


regain a throne of which he was wrongfully djspossessed, The 


peace of Parma was dearer to Giulio than his personal aggran- 
dizement.” 

“I believe it not,” said the duke. “I believe he was secretly 
concluding measures with the Duke of Milan to strike for the 
ducal coronet of Parma.” 

“ You have been grossly deceived—or your fears have deceived 
you,” said Estella. “‘ No such thought ever entered Giulio’s soul.” 

“ He never allowed you to fathom its dark depths, then,” re- 
plied the duke. “ I am convinced that he was in league with the 
Duke of Milan.” 

“O, beware of Milan, my lord!” said Estella. ‘ Her duke is 
the soul of chivalry—his lances are the best in Italy. When he 
marches against Parma, the knell of your power is tolled.” 

“T laugh to scorn the prophecy, girl,” was the duke’s reply. 


“T feared but one man—and that man is in my power.” 
* Set him free, and you are safe,” said Estella. 
“I accept no counsel from your lips,” said the duke. 
“ Duke of Parma!” cried the maiden, “I came hither to im- 


plore my brother’s liberation. I now no longer ask it for my sake 
—I warn you to set him free for yours.” 


“ Were an angel to plead for him, I would spurn the suppliant.” 

“Then hear me!” said Estella. ‘Christendom shall know 
from these lips that you are a false and traitorous sovereign. I 
will go from court to court and proclaim that Francisco of Parma 
is a false knight—unworthy of the spurs he wears. I will set up 
my banner, and summon all true knights to rally round it. ‘These 
towers may be stormed, for mighty as they seem, while there is 
justice in Heaven and valor on earth, there is hope for us. My 
tongue shall become a trumpet to proclaim thy sh and my 
brother’s wrongs.” 

“Verily you are transformed, maiden!” cried the duke, in4 
tone of affected admiration. ‘“ Minerva—Bellgna—what shall | 
call you?” 

“You know not, proud duke, what a woman—a young maiden 
—may achieve, when stung by a sense of intolerable injury.” 

“ Nay, fair one, I know full well the power of a woman’s plead- 
ing. I grant that your enmity would prove most formidable. I 
frankly confess that you might, in afew days, by the influence of 
your beauty and your admirable eloquence, arouse a mighty host 
against me. But there is one condition to your success that you 
have doubtless overlooked.” 

“ Name it !” 

“ Your liberty.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“ When an individual becomes dangerous to the state,” Pp" 
sued the duke, “sex is no longer regarded. Though we my 
deem the limbs of a woman too delicate to wear chains, yet ¥° 
may restrain her fury within solid walls,” 

“ You cannot mean—” 

“I mean simply—that as your relative, and, consequently, 
your natural guardian, in the incompetency of your brother—° 
hold you a prisoner.” ee 

“ Ah\” cried Estella, perceiving at a glance the position 
which she was placed. “ Why did I come hither unarmed! 

The duke clapped his hands thrice, ‘Three or four attendants 
answered the summons. 

“Convey this lady to my daugliter’s apartments,” said o 
“ Place a guard without, and see that she leaves them not, 0” = 
of your lives, Now, maiden,” he added, “I think your eloquen' 
will do me little harm.” . 

“ False duke !” retorted Estella, “ we shall yet be avenged: 

With these words on her lips, she was hurried away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SUNSHINE IN THE PRISON. 


G1v110, sitting in his lonely cell, a prey to those anxieties and 
irritations which beset the bravest hearts in the first hours of im- 
prisonment, was roused from his unpleasant reverics, as the shades 
of evening began to darken, by the heavy footstep of the jailor, 
which he bad already learned to distinguish from that of his fel- 
lows. But he could not hear, for. it was hght as a snow-flake, 
the footstep of a companion. The heavy iron door was cautious- 
ly swang back, the burly figure of the jailor darkened the thresh- 
old as it passed it, and the sudden radiance from the lamp he car- 
ried in his hand, at first prevented the prisoner from sceing that 
the man was not alone. As his custodian withdrew, after placing 
the lamp in a socket attached to one of the stone pillars, Giulio 
became aware of a tall and slender figure, shrouded in a mantle, 
that remained behind. Dceming this personage a companion in 
misfortune, he advanced and said : 

“Stranger, I know not your name, but I welcome you to a 
gloomy lot.” 

“[am no stranger,” said a silvery voice, in reply, and as the 
veil parted and the mantle fell, Giulio recognized the Princess 
Margarita. 

He bowed coldly. 

“ Signora,”’ said he, “ methinks you might have spared your- 
self the trouble of coming to witness the triumph of your father’s 
tyranny and of your contrivance.” 

“ My contrivance ! Giulio—prince !” cried the duke’s daughter, 
tears succeeding to the passing glow of indignation which had at 
first tinged her checks. 

“ Are you not my enemy ?” asked Giulio, sternly. . 

“Your enemy?” She could say no more—her heart was too 
fall. 

“Was I not arrestel in your own apartment, whither you had 
invited me ?” 

“True—but I knew not my father’s intentions toward you. I 
was thunderstruck when you were seized—the atrocity of the act 


paralyzed my powers, and believe me, I experienced the deepest 
shame, the greatest distress, at this violation of the rites of hospi- 
tality and the claims of blood. Were not such my feclings, be- 
lieve me, prince, I should not be here alone, at this hour. What 
—who could have induced you to form so unfavorable an opinion 
of me—to think me so mean, so guilty a wretch ?” 

Giulio was on the point of replying, “ your own page,” but he 
closed his lips ere the words found utterance. Though thorough- 
ly convinced by the manner no less than by the words of the 
princess, that she had been grossly slandered, he could not in hon- 
or surrender the page—guilty of libel though he were—to her le- 
gitimate indignation. ‘The boy had undertaken to perform a 
dangerous and fatiguing servjcc, and that obligation should can- 
cel his other fault, however great. 


“Lady,” said the prisoner, “I have sinned against you in my 


thoughts, prompted by appearances which, to the excited mind 
of a man in my situation, seemed convincing proof. But I blush 
to have entertained them, even for a moment—to have thought 
you for a moment other than the angel you are.” 


“Thave ventured hither,” said the princess, in a low tone, 


“using the authority my rank gives me, and abusing the confi- 
dence my father reposes in me, in obedience to an uncontrollable 
impulse, which bade me sce you—beg you be of good cheer, and 
tell you that in the very heart of your enemy’s stronghold, you 
had one powerful friend, devoted to your cause.” 

“Then I have friends within and without the garrison!” cried 
Giulio. 

“T have other news for you,” said the princess. “ Your sister 
is at Parma.” 

“ My sister here !”’ 

“She came hither to seck you, and demand your liberation of 
the duke.” 

“Alas! why @id she place herself in his power? Why did she 
Hot remain at Monte Rosa ?” 

“She is imprisoned here.” * 

“Estella imprisoned! Her delicate form stretched on the cold 

floor of a ecll 
_“Nay—hear me !” said the princess, with a smile. “ ‘The duke 
snot so hard-hearted as to treat a woman with that severity. She 
has & gentler jailor than yourself. She is entrusted to my charge 
aud secluded within my apartments.” 

“T have nothing to fear, then, so long as she is with you. But 
tell me, signora—my sister came not to Parma alone ?” 

“No; your faithful servant, the jester, came with her.” 

“Faithfal fellow! Wee are all then in the power of our enemy.” 

“Tam sorry to tell you that the jester is imprisoned. I could 
hot procure his immediate liberation. But I have ordered Mattco 
place him in your cell.” , 

“Thanks—thanks—you are indved an angel of mercy, and your 
Presence to-night is like a gleam of sunshine in the dark chambers 
of my heart. Beautiful princess, it was a providence by which 
We met ; you are now my Providence, as you come on your er- 
tnd of merey. I lift my eyes to you as a superior being ; and 
a spite of your dazzling attributes, I dare to love you, and 

The princess trembled with emotion. Giulio took her hand and 

kneeled at her feet. 
“0, say not that you deride my suit and aro offended at my 
' I cannot control my emotions, I cannot conceal my 
Wishes. There is a wide, wide gulf between yourself and me ; 
bat it may be overleaped. Fortune may smilo upon me.” 

. Your fortune would be my father’s ruin,” said the princess. 

For your dear sake, I would not harm a hair of his head. In 


any event his life shall be sacred. But you turn away—you are 
offended.” 

The princess had concealed her face, but her tears fell upon the 
hand that grasped hers. Those tears were a revelation. 

“Dearest Margarita, you do not hate me; those are not tears 
of grief and anger.” 

A gentle pressure of the hand was the reply. 

“Tt is not walls of stone that make a prison!” cried Giulio, joy- 
ously, as he clasped the princess in his arms, and dared to imprint 
a first kiss on her lips. “ You have made this cell an Eden; you 
have given me more than life—you have given me a motive for 
living.”’ 

The princess gently extricated herself from his embrace. 

“ Giulio,” she said, “ I have remained here too long. My place 
is elsewhere. I must be active in your behalf.” 

“ Go then, dearest, since i¢ must be so,” said Giulio, “and tell 
my sister that 1 am happy. Tell her all; tell her that we love 
each other. And for my part, whatever may be my fate, this mo- 
ment of bliss will atone for every pang that tyranny can inflict on 
me. Good night, sweetest, I must not detain you, though every 
moment of your presence is a priccless joy.” 

And so, with one more embrace, the lovers parted. Giulio 
paced his narrow cell with as light a step as if he were in the en- 
joyment of full liberty. He forgot the scene. The prison walls 
crumbled away. The blue sky of Italy was overhead, flowers 
springing up at his feet, the melody of birds and falling waters 
in his ears, and she beside him, the charm and joy of his exis- 
tence. From this paradisiacal dream he was recalled to earth by 
the grating of his door upon its hinges. A light figure stole to 
his side. It was the page. 

“So soon returned, my Mercury?” said Giulio. 

“T returned long ago,” said the page, “but I could not come 
hither before. Indeed, I had not many leagues to ride, for I met 
the Duke of Milan in arms, and on the march.” 

“ Hither 

“ Ay, my lord.” 

“Then Heaven be praised. Liberty is not far distant.” 


“ Ere to-morrow’s dawn you will hear the trumpets of Milan at 
the gates.” 

* Gallant kinsman !”’ cried Giulio. ‘ Would I were free to 
share your danger and mount with you to the assault. Boy, you 
have done me a priceless service; if fortune smile, I will requite 
you loyally.” 

“Your words are an ample compensation,” said the page. 
“ But if I might crave a boon, I would pray you to bestow on me 
that little ring I see on your left hand.” 

“It has no value, it is a simple cirelet of gold,” said the prince, 
drawing off the ring. 

“Have you not worn it?” asked the page, reproachfully. 

“ You are sentimental,” said the prince, smiling; ‘“ but take it, 
and let it be a token of friendship. And if, intoxicated by free- 
dom and success, Giulio Veroni forget his obligation to you, the 
sight of that. ring will recall it to his mind. But fear not, boy— 
I shall never forget. I shall not, I think, exhibit the intirmity of 
princes—ingratitude. And now, good night.” 

The page kneeled and kissed the prince’s hand. His lips were 


warm and soft, and he shed tears as he performed this act of 
homage. Giulio smiled, though he was touched at this boyish 


enthusizsm. 

“1 have certainly the faculty of making friends,” he thought, as 
the door closed on his retiring visitor. 

Some time after this, he was making preparations to retire for 
the night, when the door again swung open to admit another pris- 
oner, and was then again locked. The new comer rushed forward 
and threw himself at the prince’s feet. It was Tonio, the jester. 

“ Master! master!” said the faithful fellow, “we have fallen on 
evildays. Don’t blame me. I would have prevented the scoun- 
drels from getting at you in the villa, but they surprised me. I 
was helpless.” 

“T do not blame you. I never doubted your fidelity,” said the 
prince, raising him. 

“ We are all in the power of the tyrant,” said the jester, dismal- 
ly. “ Yourself, the signorina and the poor fool. What will be- 
come of us? Marry, I fear that they will send the signorina to a 
convent for life—you will be beheaded, and as for me, they’ll make 
minced meat of me with their chopping knives and toss me to the 
dogs.” 

“ You talk like a fool,” said the prince. 

“ Then I speak in chargeter,” moaned the jester, “and that’s a 
great consolation. It doesn’t much matter about me. For I’ve 
lived like a fool, and it’s a sort of promotion to die like a martyr. 
But you, my noble young master, the flower of Italy, to be cut off 
in the prime of life, by the ferocity of an avuucul:r relative. O, 
why were uncles ever invented? Iam glad I was a foundling, and 
never troubled with relations. Once I had great expectations— 
cultivated a red mark on my left shoulder and expected to prove 
the heir to a title and a principality. But I don’t want my rela- 
tives to come forward now, I’m afraid of ’em.” 

“ I didn’t expect you to be downcast,” said the prince. 

“O, of course not! It’s my duty to be funny under every cir- 
cumstance. But let me tell you, master of mine, that professional 
gayety is the least reliable of all resources, and if they were to 
hang me to-morrow morning, I don’t think I should have the least 
bit of a joke with Jack Ketch. It’s your sad dogs that are merry 
ones in the last of the drama.” 

“ But we haven’t got to the exeunt omnes yet, my friend,” said 
the prince, smiling. “1 have good news for you.” 

“ Not before they’re wanted.” 

“ Hear me—if you can be rational one moment.” 

“ T’m all cars, like a donkey,” said the jester. 


“ The Duke of Milan is marching on Parma.” 

“ Good !” cried the jester. 

“ He will he here to-morrow morning, at the furthest.” 

“ Better!” exclaimed Tonio. “Go on, my lord, this is fine.” 

“ You can conjecture what will happen next.” 

“ Or I were no conjuror,” replied the jester. “A demand for the 
unconditional surrender of the prisoners. Refusal. Slam bang! 
eut and slash, kick and hack, gunpowder and stecl, broken heads, 
battering rams, lots of smoke—glory and victory. We are free— 
the usurper falls into our hands. We torture him a little, just by 
way of pastime, then chop off his head and sct it on the city gates 
as a warning to all such carrion scoundrels.” 

“No, Tonio, banishment is the heaviest penalty I could find it 
in my heart to inflict on my worst enemy.” 

“ You are too merciful by half. But are vou sure of your intel- 
ligence, my lord ?” 

“ As of my life.” 

“Who informed you 

“ An angel.” 

“Enough. I doubt no longer. And now, master—let us go 
to sleep and dream of a glorious awakening on the morrow.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 


> 
(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 
BY MRS. E. ROBINSON. 


WE paused on the margin of a lake in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. It was near the hour of sunset, and a bright golden tinge 
fell upon the waters, gilding the glassy surface beautifully. 

** Look across in that direction,”’ said my companion. 

“I see a precipice of imposing height,”’ I replied. 

“ There is a singular legend connected with the history of yon 
pile of jagged rocks; every foot of this soil was once trodden by red 
men ; the original and just owners of this wide and fertile valley, 
returned my friend. “ Yonder was an Indian village, but no me- 
mentoes remain to tell us that this romantic place was formerly 
the home of a powerful tribe. The children of Wapesha sported 


” 


.on these verdant banks, andthe maidens bathed in these waters, 


and listened to love-tales beneath these sylvan shades. 

“Tt chanced that a young hunter became enamored of one of 
the fairest of the daughters of his tribe. He was brave and hand- 
some. There was none swifter in the chase or more cunning on 
the war-path. He was successful with the maiden, but not with 
her parents, for he was without rank ; while a notable chief was 
his rival. Unfortunately, the red men, like the pale faces, have 
regard to earthly distinctions, and titles have charms for their 
ears. The untitled suitor was bidden to go his way, and treated 
with marked harshness and contempt by the relations gf the In- 
dian damsel. She was closely watched to prevent stolen interviews, 
and every artifice was used to keep the lovers apart. 

“ One day the hunter had the good luck to meet her in the for- 
est, when he again repeated the oft-told tale of devotion, and she 
renewed her promise to wed him, or never become the wife of 
warrior or chief. The sharp eves of the hunter detected a form 
gliding from tree to tree, and presently he heard the click of a 
lock, admonishing him of his peril. A timely change of position 
saved his life ; a ball cut the air close to his head, striking an oak 
Beyond. 

“* You do well!’ cried the hunter, calling the young man by 
name, ‘to come forth to shoot a neighbor as you would kill a 
pale-face. What is my crime, that I deserve to be hunted like 
a buck ? 

“*You have been told that my sister is promised to a power- 
ful chief, and that you must have no more love-talk with her. 
You deserve to die for your audacity!’ replied the girl’s brother. 

“ The hunter had iis gun in his hand, and his knife and toma- 
hawk at his belt. 

“* You are in my power!’ he proudly replied. ‘TI can kill you 
in a moment, but I scorn such wickedness. Besides, your death 
would distress the maiden I love; depart in safety, unpunished 
for your treachery, and remember I have given you your life.” 

“*] will go, but my sister shall go with me, and you can go to 
your lodge and weep like a squaw,’ retorted the young man. 

“*Come, foolish one, your future husband awaits you at the 
lodge,’ added her brother. 

“*My future husband is before you, if 1 am destined to have 
one on the earth!’ she exclaimed. ‘1 despise the man you name !’ 

“Her brother laughed contemptuously, and taking her by the 
arm, led her toward his father’s lodge. When she was taken be- 
fore her relatives, they covered her with reproaches, accusing her 
of unmaidenly conduct. All her spirit was aroused by their taunts. 

““*] see plainly,’ she said, ‘that you are not my parents. My 
fathcr and mother and brothers must have died when I was an 
infant, leaving me to the care and affection of strangers! I will 
go to seek my relations in the land of shadows. They will be 
glad to see me, and console me tor the misery I have suffered.’ 

“ She hastened from the lodge, stepped into a canoe, and pad- 
dled swiftly for yonder cliff. Her friends watched her movements 
with silent terror, until they saw her touch the shore and climb 
the jagged height ; then they cried out in remorse, and ran to ar- 
rest her purpose. But they were too late to reach the spot. They 
saw her upon the summit, and the words of her death song 
were borne mournfully to their ears. They shouted their sorrow, 
they promised in vain; if she heard their wild adjurations, she 
heeded them not, but scorned their late repentance. She chanted 
her wrongs, called on the Great Spirit, tossed her arms in the air, 
and leaped from the dizzy height. ‘The waters of the lake closed 
over her, and her conscience-stricken relatives saw her no mere.” 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION., 


EAST INDIA SILK WORM. BOMBYX CYNTHIA. 

We present our readers with an accurate and beautiful repre- 
sentation of the Bombyx Cynthia, locally called the Arrindy Erria, 
which produces the silk from which are wrought the famous 
Indian foulards, so noted for their solidity, as well as furnishing 
material for the fabrication of the stuff which clothes entire pop- 
ulations in the British East Indies. The engraving represents a 
branch of the Palma Christi, on which is seen the chenille or silk 
worm, arrived at that stage where it spins its cocoons. Attached 
to the branch are two cocoons, and in the upper part of the pic- 
ture the perfect animal, a magnificent dark butterfly, shaded with 
brown, yellow and black. In the East Indies this worm produces 
at least seven crops annually. Its prolific nature and dhe excel- 
lence of the silk it yields, have long rendered it an object of at- 
tention to the silk growcrs of Europe, and various attempts have 
been made to acclimate it in that continent. It appears that lat- 
terly these efforts have been crowned with success. The intro- 
duction of this worm was 
not an easy matter. As 
it has a number of gener- 
ations every year, the pha- 
ses of its life are so short 
that it was found impossi- 
ble to transport to Europe 
eggs or living cocoons, 
because they hatched out 
and died on the passage. 
Two learned gentlemen, 
Messrs. Baruffi and Ber- 
gonzi, who experimented 
on the subject, annoyed at 
receiving and co- 
coons hatched or dead, 
conceived the idea of 
abridging the duration of 
the journey by dividing it 
into two parts. Governor 
Reid of Malta, aided them 
by his efforts, and some 
sees having arrived at 

Ita at the moment of 
hatching out, the young 
worms were raised in that 
island, spun cocoons that 
prod butterflies, and 
consequently, eggs. These 
cocoons and eggs of a first 
generation arrived safely 
at Turin. They are now 
being raised in many parts 
of Italy, and ise to 
reward amply the care and 
attention which has been 
bestowed on their intro- 
duction into Enrope. 
They feed upon the com- 
mon ricinus plant, and 
may thus be raised in lo- 
ealities where the mulber- 
ry tree is unknown. 
successfal raising of silk- 
worms is quite a compli- 
cated and scientific pro- 
eess. Still, when we con- 
sider this science at its 
point of departure, it pre- 
sents itself in forms of the 
greatest simplicity. It is 
well known that the bom- 
byx which produces silk 
is a native of Chima. Now 
in China there are entire 
provinces where the silk 
worm is raised by the fol 
lowmg process. When 
the mulberry trees, graft- 
ed on dwarf stocks, begin 
to be clothed with foliage, 
little open boxes contain- 
img the eggs of the silk 
worm are attached here 


pm, and when just hatch- 
ed out the worms are bare- 


tablishments they are hatched indoors, and artificial heat is 


Sow Years wince, when everybody was shout to make a fortune by 
In some places cities 
were out, to be built up and grow rich on the prodacts of the 
trees, and the bubble burst about as quick as it was in . 
Many ® prospective fortune was dissipated into thi han- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were utterly lost by the new spec- 
ulating mania. It was weree than the hep-fever. 


FRESCO PAINTING IN THE CAPITOL. 

A correspondent of the Baltimore American says that a very 
beautiful and interesting fresco painting is now in process of com- 
pletion, in one of the rooms of the Capitol at Washington. The 
name of the artist is Constantino Brumidi, and the subject of his 
painting is the Summons to Cincinnatus—when the voice of his 
country called him to leave the labors of his farm, to assume the 
dictatorship of Rome. The work is not an ordinary water color 
painting, like those we see in our churches and public buildings, 

ut is a genuine fresco painting, executed upon fresh plaster, and 
is said to be the only one of the kind in the country. The colors, 
incorporating with the moist lime, and drying with it, become very 
durable. As much of the plastering is laid on from day to day as 
the artist can cover with his colors, and if he does not succeed in 
painting over all which has been laid, the part which is not paint- 
ed upon is cut away and re-laid again. The scene of the picture 
is upon the farm of Cincinnatus. In the back-ground, beyond the 


EAST INDIA SILK WORM. 


flowing Tiber, appear the buildings of Rome, and moored in the 
river floats the galley which conveyed the delegation of conscript- 
fathers from the “eternal city.” The chief of the delegation, 
clothed in his senatorial robe, with a laurel wreath encircling his 
brow, is in the act of offering to Cincinnatus his helmet, sword 
and other military insignia. Around him are other senators, in- 
cluding among them one comparatively youthful face, and near at 
hand are a group of soldiers bearing he Cincinnatus, the 
chief figure of the painting, stands in a dignified attitude, with 
one hand resting upon his ploughshare, and the other pointing to 
his breast, apparently half incredulous of the fact that Rome 
really wished to confer such honors upon himself, a retired citizen. 
The accessories of the painting, as well as the principal figures, 
are said to be admirably executed, and a little boy, who is repre- 
sented in the fore-ground playing with a dog, is said to be a most 
excellent portrait of a son of Captain Meigs, of the United States 
a corps, who temporarily occupied the room upon the 
of which the picture is being painted. 


A VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 

The dangers attendant upon a visit to the catacombs of Paris 
were proved, by frequent and fatal experience, to be so great, 
that the government resolved, some years past, to close these vast 
charnel houses. In bygone days it used to be the fashion to make 
up partics to explore these gloomy cities of the dead, and it fre. 
quently happened that some of those who had extended their ram- 
bles, unattended by a guide, never discovered their way back, and 
were therefore compelled to remain in the Court of King Death, 
It was in consequence of these repeated disasters that the French 
government ordered the gates to be bricked up. Since that period, 
many persons of influence and high station have made fruitless 
applications to obtain permission to enter the gloomy portals of 
the “Citta dolente, nel eterno dolore.” At last, however, the govern- 
ment has yielded to the entreaties of certain public functionaries 
and members of the corps diplomatique ; and a few days ago, the 
long-sought-for permission was granted to a party consisting ot 
100 persons. Amongst 
them was M. Haussmann, 
the Prefect of the Seine, 
the Ottoman ambassador, 
an Armenian bishop, Dr, 
Paul Gaimard the travel- 
ler, a number of savans, 
authors and artists, and 
some ladies. The 
entered by a door in the 
inner court of the Octroi 
Office, at the Barriere 
d’Enfer. Each gentleman 
carried a long wax candle 
and a box of matches, 
After descending a long, 
narrow, spiral staircase to 
a depth of more than one 
hundred feet, the party 
‘placed themselves under 
the direction of the engi- 
neefs specially attached to 
the catacombs. They 
proceeded along a narrow 
fen five or six feet 

igh, neatly cut in the 
stone. From this gall 
others branch off in dit 
ferent directions. The 
names of the different 
quarters of Paris and the 
suburbs, beneath which 
the main gallery runs, are 
inscribed on the walls, and 
on the roof is a black line 
to indicate the road to be 
taken; but as this line is 
interrupted in several 
places by the branches, 
any visitor who should 
trust to it alone, and at- 
tempt to proceed unac- 
companied by a guide, 
would be very likely to 
lose himself. Here and 
there water penetrates 
through the roof and sides 
of the gallery, but not in 
sufficient quantities to ren- 
der it impracticable. Af- 
ter half an hour’s walk, 
the visitors arrive at a sort 
of a large edifice in stone, 
the entrance to which is 
by a door kept constantly 
locked. Above the door 
are inscribed in large let- 
ters, the words, Menorie 
Majorum, and on both 
sides of it are funeral in- 
scriptions in Latin and 
French. The door being 
opened, the visitors enter- 

the catacombs, proper- 
ly so called. The gal- 
leries there are wider and 
the roof hi The air 
is sharper, but impregnat- 
ed with the odor of the 
dead, and this odor soon 
becomes fixed upon the 
clothes, and even th 
hands and faces of visit- 
ors. It is known that all 
the remains of the dead 
in the different cemeteries 
of Paris were at one time 
conveyed to the cata 
combs. These remains, 
which are more or less in- 
tact, more or less dark or 
brown, damp or mouldy, 
are arran somewhat 
like books in a library. 
The arran ont is = 
ed with a deal of sym 

. The bones, accord- 
ing to their dimensions, 
are placed one on the oth- 
er in the form of a cross 
or lozenge, of two or three 
feet high, and each cross or lozenge is surmounted b erowd 
skulls, which serves as a basis for a new structure. Sere 
there a larger cross has been formed of skulls which rac ageter 4 
singularity of form. At intervals, there are stones which div oe 
the bones into ies; and on these stones are inscribed 
cemetery from which, and the date at which, the bones were Te 
moved. Some categories consist of the remains of entire — 
munities of monks and nuns. In a corner are those of the p 
oners massacred in September, 1792, but these bones have — 
become so worn by time as to enable them to be classified. sar 
table are exposed such skeletons or bones as present any Pee hed 
ity, either in conformation, or from the effect which time = 
on them—some having become hardened, others mouldy. t é 
calculated that the catacombs al contain the remains 
not fewer than from eight to ten millions of human beings ; 
they are so divided into streets and squares as to form # com 


subterranean town. The streets or galleries, run, on the , 
to the length of several leagues.—London Illustrated News. 
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and there to the branches. 
In proportion as the heat 
hatches out the eggs, the 
worms spread themselves 
over the foliage of the 
tree without any other y 
Gergo their different trans- 
formations and suspend 
their cocoons. All the 44 
trouble of raising them is J 
7 eonfined to keeping off / 
the birds, who have a sin- 
worms ; then, as the 
eoons form they are col- 
lected to extract the silk. || 
silk worm the \ 
size of the head of a small \\ 
; grown, they are two inch- 
es long. In European es- 
to progress. As the worms | 
: in size their voracity is extraordinary. Where their rations are 
: apportioned to them it is sometimes necessary to feed them six or | 
: seven times a day, and the noise they make in consuming their 
falling on thick | 
f foliage. When the cocoon is ripe the chrysalis is destroyed by | 
ae baking, by carbonic or sulphuric acid, camphor or steam, other- | 
. wise the butterfly would pierce its envelop, and the silk be lost. 
— Most of our readers will remember the morus multicaulis feve 
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ST. JOHN, N. B. 

The engraving below gives a live- 
ly idea of rovincial 
seaport, the trade of which with 
the United States is very exten- 
sive, and which has been largely 


increased since* the the 
reciprocity treaty. A large propor- 
tion of the “ Johnnies,” as the small 
British provincial craft are popu- 
larly termed, to be seen loading and 
unloading in our northern seaports, 
hail from St. John, from which, 
also, sail many vessels of large ton- 
nage, fine specimens of naval archi- 
tecture. The point selected by our 
artist affords the most striking and 
varied view of this thriving place. 
To the bold and broken foreground, 
succeeds a bright expanse of water, 
enlivened with a ype of ship- 
ping, while beyond rises the town, 
with its dwelling-houses, churches, 
spires, stores 
uped agreeably an 
of hills. The 
British provinces are associated 
with some of the most stirring in- 
cidents in the early annals of 
American history. ‘To Sebastian 
Cabot belon the honor of their 
discovery. He set sail from Bris- 
tol, Baend, in March, 1495, with 
a small fleet, and steering for the 
unknown west, discovered the isl- 
and, called by his crew, and since 
known as Newfoundland. Prince 
Edward Island was next visited, 
and hence, under the guidance ot 
some of the natives, the adventur- 
ers, in July, 1495—more than three 
centuries and a half ago,—reached 
the mainland, and effected the first 
landing of Europeans on the great 
continent of the West. Cabot’s 
discoveries were nut immediately 
made available by the English, but 
the French soon resorted to the 


ca from Charles I.—for European 
kings were very liberal with Amer- 
ican territory in those days,—the 
grantee, Sir William Alexander, 
afterwards the Earl of Stirling, 
made a few unimportant settle- 
ments; while French colonists, 
who had received similar grants 
from the French crown, also estab- 
lished themselves in the new coun- 
try. The French and English set- 


- tlers naturally came into collision, 


and disputes and bloodshed were 
frequent, until, in 1667, the whole 
country was formally ceded to 
France by treaty. From 1670 to 
1688, hostilities broke out between 
England and France, and the En- 
glish obtained possession of the 
territory, which has ever since been 
maintained. In 1783, considerable 
numbers of loyalists flocked thither, 
and landed on the rocky peninsula 
where the city of St. John now 
stands. It was then a dense forest, 
which-soon yielded to the labors of 
the settlers, and the basis of a flour- 
ishing town was established. Its 
population is about 25,000, and its 
trade is quite extensive. 


INHABITANTS OF N.S. WALES, 
The accompanying engravi 
represents a of the 
New South Wales, who range very 
low in the scale of humanity. Ac- 
cording to Blumenbach’s system, 
the Australian must be classed with 
the Ethiopian or negro, but Mr. 
Crawford asserts that “each insu- 
lar negro is a distinct variety of the 
human species.” Captain Cook’s 
description of this race has been 
veritied hy every succeeding observ- 
er. “The skin,” says he, “is of 
the color of wood soot, or what is 
commonly called chocelate color. 
Their features are far from disa- 


are Gulf of St. Lawrence, to carry on 
nd the fishing business, which proved 
ine very lucrative. The French expe- 
be dition, commanded by the Sieur 
des Monts, in 1604 discovered the Y WY 

Bay of Fundy and the River St. : S 
John, which they named thus be- : : 
cause it was entered on St. John’s 
* Day (June 24), 1604. ‘This band : A 

and various fishing stations in the beards were of the same color as 
a neighborhood. Under a grant of . SS their hair, bushy and thick; but 
tes nearly the whole of British Ameri- SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS, AT SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. they are not suffered to grow long.” 


greeable ; their noses are not flat, 
nor are their lips thick ; their teeth 
are white and even, and their hair 
naturally long and black, it is, how- 
Wf ever, cropped short; in general it 
is straight, but sometimes it has a 
US slight curl; we saw none that was 
Sd PTTL AOS not matted and filthy, though with- 

N ; out grease, and, to our great aston- 


ishment, free from vermin. Their 
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[Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 
CATHARINE TO HEATHCLIFF.* 


BY 8. L. SPENCER. 

Yes, you may weep, and wring your hands, 
And kiss my cheek, and pray, 

But you cannot keep me from my home 
Within von churchyard grey. 

We've often straye] among thore graves, 
And braved their ghosts together, 

When next we go, you'll Iay me down, 
And leave me there forever. 


My kindred lie within the chareh, 
"Neath eenlptured marble fair. 
But the church is off, and gloomy, and cold, 
And von shall not bary me there. 
You shall make my grave on the green bill-side, 
In the free and open air, 
Where the dews may fall. and the grass may epring, 
And the floweret bloesom fiir. 


Vet summer winds may rich aronnd, 
And wild flowers o'er me wave, 
But I shall never rest in peace 
Within that lomely grave 
You may bury me ten fet ander ground, 
You may hallow the spot with prayer, 
You broke my heart, but I never will rest, 
TH) you are with me there. 


De you think to forget me when I am gone, 
And the sun of my life has set’ 

The dead are seldom remembered long, 
But you shall never forget 

I shall haunt your footsteps wherever you roam, 
At your side forever be ; 

You stall feel my presence in every place, 
But my ferm you shall never see. 


My voice will speak in the maernmaring brook , 
And sigh in the passing breeze. 
You shall bear it in «pring, when the first south wind 
Is rustling the dark fir trees. 
You shall hear it and start, | shall seem so near, 
And listen , and call in vain ; 
Bat | shall be deaf to your prayers and tears, 
And answer not again. 


You shall hear my voice in the silent night, 
And your dreams shall be filled with me, 

Till you wake with an eager and straining gaze, 
My vanishing form to see. 

When you wander abroad on the lonely moor, 
You shall think to meet me there, 

And when vou return, you shall fancy you hear 
My feet on the narrow stair. 


My spirit will ream through my ancient home, 
Though you never will see me there. 

You shall feel my presence, and stretch your arms 
Te clasp bat empty air. 

My face will start up from the flags at your feet, 
My eyes will look down from the wall, 

And your spirit will faint, and your brain turn wild, 
To think it is a mockery all. 


Your nerves shall be racked. and your heart shall be wrung, 
With longing. and looking and looking in vain, 
Till you long for a rest in the quiet earth, 
And never to wake again. 
And when you have broken your bonds and fied , 
They must make your grave by my side; 
In life we were severed and sundered here, 
But in death I will be your bride. 


* See Wuthering Heights, by Currer Bell. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE SCULPTOR OF VERONA. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 
A snort distance from the city of Verona, near the banks of 
the Adige, dwelt Henri Narboni, with his son and niece. Narboni 
was a sculptor of considerable talent and more industry, and early 
and late he could be seen bending over his task. The little cot- 
tage was small but neat, and almost hidden from sight by vines 
and orange trees. The day on which my story opens was uncom- 
mon sultry and oppressive, and Narboni bent wearily over his 
work, ever and anon sighing as if oppressed by some sadness. 

His beautiful niece, Madeline, had becn watching him for some 
moments, and she now rose and stood beside his chair. 

“ My dear uncle,” she said, gently, “I do not like to have you 
keep so steadily at work. You look wearied and sigh frequently ; 
lay aside your chisel, and walk with me in the garden.” 

Narboni looked up sadly at his bright child, but shook his head 
as he replied : 

“Dear Madeline, I am not weary, but in thinking of you I 
sighed.” 

“Sigh forme? You must tell me why.” 

“Have you no longings to go back to my friend Lacour’s, at 
Brescia‘ He is rich, and his house is a more suitable home for 
you than this poor cottage, and he loves you like a father, my 
dear child. it makes me sigh to think, that since we left France, 
you have been obliged to share all my toil and poverty. It is very 
hard for you, dear Madeline.” 

“ You must say no more, my uncle,” replied Madeline, kissing 
the old man affectionately. “I was too young when you left 


France to feel the change, and I am only happy while near you. 
‘The visit I made to your friend was pleasant to be sure, but 1 was 
longing all the time to get back to you, and fearing you were 
missing me very much.” 


“ So I did miss you, andthe days dragged slowly and wearily 
by while you were absent, my darling child,” and the old man 
fondly stroked Madeline’s brigit curls. After a pause, he in- 
quired somewhat anxiously if she had seen his son Julio while 
there. 

Madeline’s bright face was overclonded, and she hesitated before 
she gave the reply, which she knew would cause the old man sor- 
row and disappointment. 

“No, uncle. Julio came to see mo but once, and then he 
seemed abstracted and in haste.” 

Narboni bent his head lower and sighed heavily, as he remarked 
more to himsclf than his companion : 

“ Much do I fear my son is forgetting his duty.” 

“ Why, uncle?” 

“ Because, my child, he shrouds his course through life in mys- 
tery, and seems unwilling that even his father should know how 
and where he spends his time and money, and his associates are 
anything but creditable.” 

“I pray you may be wrong, uncle,” Madeline replied, but her 
face was averted, and she resumed her seat by the window, and 
her bright eyes were full of tears, for she felt that the good old man 
was right. What kind of a son was he! Young and vigorous, 
he saw his old white-haired father toiling day by day to earn a 
support, and permitted him to do so. She knew too that Julio 
rejoiced at all the misfortunes the French met with, as no true 
hearted Frenchman would do. Madeline and her uncle pursued 
their separate tasks in silence, each one occupied by their own sad 
thoughts. While they were thus employed, Julio entered the cot- 
tage. He saluted both pleasantly, then throwing himself into a 
chair, he turned to his father, and asked if he had heard the news. 
Narboni, without raising his eyes, replied in the negative. 


“Listen, then, father, and rejoice. General Bonaparte has 
passed the Riave, and is engaged in the mountains of Tyrol.” 

The old man looked up, with his face lighted with joy. 

“ Blessed news!” he exclaimed. “The undertaking is hazard- 
ous, but the general is skilful, and adored by his troops. Without 
doubt, the French will find in Tyrol a still more glorious name.” 

“ They will find death there! The French will perish to a man 
in the mountain defiles, and even Bonaparte will find an uncon- 
querable adversary in the Archduke Charles,” said Julio, bitterly. 

“What do you say, Julio? Have you become an Austrian, 
that you speak so?” 

“No; but I am an enemy to revolutionary hordes.” 

Narboni made a sign to Madeline to leave the room, which she 
quietly obeyed. Julio asked his father why he had sent his cousin 
away. 

“‘ Because,” replied the old man, with a proud and bitter air, 
“I did not wish her to lose the little esteem and love she has left 
for you.” 

“It is a great crime to hate one’s enemies the 
asked Julio. 

“* Whatever are the crimes of the human race in these sad times, 
France is your country, and I blush with shame to hear you speak 
of her people as your enemies. I see how you have occupied the 
time spent away from home. Believe me, Julio, your quarrels 
with the officers of the garrison have opened my eyes. Do not to 
your other bad deeds add the crime of hatred of your country.” 

“T am not conspiring against it, father.” 

“If not, why are you so frequently absent from Verona? Why 
did you only make one hurried visit in Brescia while your cousin 
was there? What do youdo? Howdo you employ your time?” 

“ My father, I swear—” 

“Do not swear, my son, but remember that love of country isa 
great virtue. Go—leave me now.” 

Julio rose. 

“T obey, father, and rest assured that whatever happens I shall 
never forget my duty to you.” He bowed and left. 

Narboni sunk back in his chair, lost in profound thought; after 
a few minutes he was aroused by a knock at the door. He rose 
hastily and opened it. Standing before him was a young French 
soldier. 

“Signor Narboni ?” he inquired. 

“Tt is me. How can I serve you?” 

“T have a billet from the commandant of the garrison,” and he 
presented him a small note. 

Narboni opened and read, then turning to the soldier, he said : 

“ Although this house is one of the poorest in the environs of 
Verona, your colonel is welcome to its hospitality.” 

The soldier stepped inside the cottage, and placed a valise he 
carried upon a chair. 

“ Here comes my colonel. Allow me, my colonel, to present to 
you Signor Narboni, master of this house.” 

Colonel Victor bowed very gracefully, saying : 

“I feel sorry that I come, by my forced stay, to add to the care 
which the war makes sufficiently heavy. I will do all in my power 
to lighten the burden.” 

Just then Madeline entered the room ; she blushed on first per- 
ceiving a stranger, but her embarrassment turned to pleasure as 
she recognized in him a friend she had met while visiting in Bres- 
cia. A few moments passed in conversation, and they left the 
room to go to dinner. While they are dining, it is as well to 
record a scene which took place in the garden. Julio entered, 
accompanied by two Italian friends, One whom we will call 

Antonio first spoke. 

“I have just returned from Venice, Fortune favors our pro- 
jects. Never was there a better chance to crush the French in 
Italy. General Bonaparte has been defeased in the Tyrol, and his 
army entirely destroyed,” 

“Is it true ?” demanded Julio, 

“ Yes ; saw the despatch from Archduke Charles.” 


sneeringly 


“ What are the designs of the council of Ten?” 

“T brought with me twenty thousand muskets with which to 
arm our peasants; everything is ready for the insurrection, and 
you, Julio, have been chosen by Venice to give the signal.” 

“Me!” 

“ Yes, at the head of your band. The rest will be ready to sus. 
tain your first movements.” 

“Where are the proofs 1” asked Julio, somewhat doubtingly. 

“ Here is a letter from the podesta of Brescia, who informs me 
that the people swear they wait only for the signal, and contains 4 
list of the principal leaders of the conspiracy. Success is inevi- 
table. God blesses our arms.” 

“ Ah, well! let us go,” said Julio, with a slight hesitation in his 
manner. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Antonio; “no delay. I have this very 
afternoon to leave for Venice, and must carry to the senate your 
adhesion. See, you must sign this list—there, at the head of all.” 


Julio turned slightly pale, but even if he had wished to, he had 
gone too far. to recede. Seizing the pen and ink Antonio held to- 
wards him, he rapidly signed his name. His companions then 
left him, and Julio slowly entered the house and found himself 
face to face with Colonel Victor. 

“ Wretch ! you here!” exclaimed the colonel, his cye flashing 
with anger. 

“ Silence, sir, in the name of Heaven! 
house,” pleaded Julio. 

“That noble old man your father!” exclaimed Victor, with 
scorn. “It is impossible.” 

“ What I tell you is no lie. I am at your mercy.” 

“So your father is ignorant that his son has his hands stained 
with the blood of Frenchmen, and that he escapes only by a mira. 
cle the chastisement he deserves.”’ 

worse, worse, sir!”’ 

“Do you not fear that you will bring his gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave, and sully the honor of his name by cowardly assassi- 
nations ?”” 

“ Sir?” 

“Yes, by cowardly assassinations! I repeat it; for he who 
glides in the dark, even to the door of his own home, and listens 
to murderous words, is only a coward.” 

“Must I bear this!” exclaimed Julio, trembling with rage. 

“Listen, wretch! I have sworn that wherever I met you, I 
would deliver you up to the vengeance of the law; but, for the 
sake of your father, your family, to save them from the knowl- 
edge of your infamy, I spare you.” 

“Sir?” 

“Do not think, however,”’ added Colonel Victor, sternly, “ that 
you will be free to carry out your plans; no, I demand, I demand, 
do you hear? that you swear by the head of your good old father 
to renounce all guilty projects against us; that you remain per- 
fectly quiet by your fireside, and render me an account, as long as 
I shall judge proper, of your conduct and actions. Swear to me 
that, and on that condition only will I promise secrecy.” 

“T swear it.” 

“That is well. Now we are strangers to each other, but forge 
not,” and with that warning, Victor passed from the room, leaving 
Julio pacing the room in impatient rage. 

“ Am I never to be rid of that man? I will hasten and find 
Antonio, the only one I can safely trust, and tell him how I am 
bound, and he may rid me of that cursed man. I cannot kill 
him, for he spared me.” So saying, Julio hastened to Verona. 

A few days after the foregoing scene, Madeline might be seen 
sitting at work, and Victor standing by her. 

“ Always at work, mademoiselle ?”’ 

“TI must not rest to-day, monsieur, for to-morrow is the second 
Easter Sunday.” 

“So it is. I had nearly forgotten it.” 

“Every year I have been accustomed to go to Verona to pet 
form my devotions, but I fear this year I must relinquish my 
pious pilgrimage.” 

“ Why?” asked Victor. 

“My uncle is too feeble to accompany me; it is a long jour 
ney for one of his age, and on the other hand, my cousin pays 
me so little attention that I do not wish to engage him in my 
service.” 

“ But if I should obtain permission from your uncle to a 
company you?!” 

“Then, colonel—” 

“ Then ?” 

“Frankly then, I should have a pleasant journey,” replied 
Madeline. After a thoughtful pause, Madeline said, in low voice: 
“The feast of the Passover is still dear among the Italians for 
one reason in particular. It is a day when all families and frien¢s 
reunite and renew the ties broken by quarrels and discords, 
and cement anew their union. I have heard it said it is the same 
in France, and, doubtless, this moment your absence is deeply 
regretted by your friends and your family.” 

“‘ My family!” repeated Victor, with an agitated air. 

“ Yes, your family, colonel, ought to pray Heaven for your hap- 
piness. It is a consolation to pray for those we love.” 

“ But, mademoiselle, I am loved by no one. I have no mother. 
I left no one to love me in France,” said Victor, sadly, and his 
fine face was overshadowed, 

“ Frankly, Colonel Vietor, you are not communicative. You 
have been with us fifteen days, and we know neither your name 
nor your country,” 

“ My country is France. Pardon me Mademoiselle Madeline, 
but very powerful motives compel me to keep silence ; one day, " 
you do not refuse my love, if Iam happy enough to touch you" 
heart, you shall know all.” 


I am in my father's 
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“You promise me that ?”” 

“Jt is nearly like making me a promise yourself, which, some 
day, I shall demand the fulfilment of,” replied Victor, with a 
smile. 

Madeline laughed, as she remarked : 

“Tn truth, colonel, you should be all-powerful in war ; you know 
how to profit so skilfully by the faults of your enemies.” 

“With an enemy like you, Madeline, peace is more pleasant 
and advantageous than war, and I swear faith and obedience to 
you always,” and he raised her soft hand to his lips. 

” Just at that moment Julio entered. 

“] see with pleasure, my dear cousin, that you know well the 
duties of hospitality.” 

“Julio!” exclaimed Madeline, her eyes flashing and her cheeks 
flushing with indignation. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the colonel, his hand instinctively grasping 
his sword hilt. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Julio, bowing -haughtily. “It was to 
my cousin my words were addressed ; when she has answered, I 
may request of you an explanation.” 

“ Perhaps, sir ; but do not forget that I demand the explanation,” 
as haughtily replied the colonel. 

“You shall be satisfied, sir.” 

“T hope so,” and Colonel Victor, bowing to Madeline, retired 
nto the garden, and might be seen from the window pacing to 
and fro. 

“What do you wish to know, Julio?” asked Madeline, gently, 
for she knew her cousin’s temper, and hoped to quiet him. 

“T wish to know how far she, whom my father calls daughter, 
and whom I called my betrothed, can forget her duty and her 
romises.”” 

" “This is too much !” exelaimed Madeline, and tears of indigna- 
tion and wounded feeling filled her eyes ; but she felt that Julio’s 
iim was a quarrel with Victor, and while telling the truth she en- 
eavored to calm his anger. “This is too much, and since you 
ave put to me that question, I will tell you without evasion if you 

ave not seen yourself any change in my manners to you that I 
have changed. There was a time when I entered with joy into the 
plans formed by my uncle, and would have heen happy in that 
vay to have repaid his devoted care; you have taken precaution 
vourself to destroy the dream ; your indifference proved that vou 
ared very little for the realization of his cherished projects, and 
my heart, wounded in its affections, has returned to me, and can 
never again entertain any feeling of love for you.” 

“Teannot compel you to love me, Madeline, but, if my suspi- 
ions are correct, it is of that man that I must demand my lost 
uppiness,”’ and Julio prepared to go out. 

“Great Heaven! what do you say ?”’ and Madeline sprang from 
er chair to leave the room. 

“Return instantly, Madeline,” commanded Julio. 

“How, sir?” Madeline questioned, every feature expressing 
surprise and indignation. 

“You must return, dear mademoiselle. My father is not here, 
and you know it, and, in his absence, you must obey me. Return 
and he seated.”’ This was said in a cold, sneering tone. 

“Has it come to this? God help me!’”’ and with firm step, but 
pale faee, Madeline left the room. 

Julio rushed into the garden and confronted Victor, who was 
vanding leaning against a tree. 

“T have lost my only valued treasure in the love of Madeline, 
ind your blood alone can atone for the outrage. Draw!” 

Victor concealed his fierce rage, and his sword remained sheathed, 
though his hand played nervously with his sword knot. 

“A duel with you! a duel with you, wretch !”’ 

“Take care, sir! Pride will not cover cowardice.” 

This was too mach even for Victor, who had determined to avoid 
tcomhat with the son of his host. Eagerly he demanded the 
‘me, place and weapons, and, with looks of bitter hatred, they 
eparated, to meet again in two hours with crossed swords. 

Just as they separated, Narboni entered. He noticed the angry 
clanees, and instantly comprehended all. Julio passed quickly 
utof the garden, but Victor remained. When Julio had gone, 
id Narboni sank upon a seat. 

“O, my son! my son!” he sighed, then making an effort he 
tused himself and turned to Victor, who was regarding him 
mournfully. ‘My son has provoked—insulted you, and you in- 
tnd to fight him. Tell me the truth.” 

“You are right. I would have avoided this, if I could have 
‘lone so with honor.” 

“Iwas sure. Alas! here in Italy, as well as in France, misfor- 
‘ne follows my family; here I see my son about to strike his 
Tend, as in France, in the chateau Cadenet, I saw my wife assas- 
‘nated by a man I called friend.” 

“At the chateau Cadenet! Great heavens ! you are then—” 
“Lam a Frenchman and an exile,” said Narboni, mournfully. 
“Will you tell me this sad history ?” 

“T do not think I ought to—” 

“Speak, sir, for upon your recital depends the life of your son.” 
After a moment’s undecided pause, Narboni began thus : 

_ “I lived im the chateau Cadenet, with my wife and son, my 
‘wother and my niece. When the revolution, which overturned 
the throne, broke out, my brother and myself hastened to the na- 
Sonal convention to offer our swords. We fought side by side 
‘pon the frontier in defence of our country, until my brother fell, 
mortally wounded, at my feet, and commending to me with his 
“st breath his little daughter, was severely wounded and com- 
pesed to return home. I left happiness there, and returned only 
find despair and desolation. During my absence, a neighbor 
‘a friend, who had loved my wife, but been rejected, renewed 
Mtentions, and upon béing justly treated with scorn and indig- 


nation, had, with his own hand, stabbed my beautiful, adored 
wife.” 

“ Great heavens! But the name of this man?” 

“ His name was Stephen Bonneville. 
to you? he is dead.” 

“Nothing, sir. You are then the Count de St. Prix. I can 
say nothing to you yet, but rest assured I will never cross swords 
with your son.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“T swear to you upon the honor of a soldier, this duel shall not 
take place, no matter what the refusal may cost me.” 

“ Whatever is the reason for your resolution, I thank you, and 
upon your head will rest the blessing of a father,” said Narboni, 
grasping the young colonel’s hand. 

Faster Sunday came, and Madeline set out for Verona, accom- 
panied hy Colonel Victor. When they reached the public square, 
in front of the church, the scene which was presented to their eyes 
was truly brilliant. All the peasants were dressed in bright holi- 
day attire ; some were standing talking together in very pictur- 
esque groups ; others were dancing, while a large number of the 
men were lounging round the doors of the church, into which 
many more had entered. Various groups of French soldiers were 
scattered here and there. Madeline and Victor sauntered slowly 
across the square, taking notice of the many little scenes passing. 
Just before Madeline and her companion reached the church, Julio 
Narboni met them. 

“Madeline, here with the colonel!” he exclaimed, sneeringly. 
“ How is it you leave without my father, mademoiselle ?” 

Madeline held more firmly the colonel’s arm, but she said gently 
to her choleric consin : 

“Each year brings my uncle one infirmity more, you should 
remember, Julio, and in order to attend the morning mass, I aec- 
cepted the protection of Colonel Victor.” 

“A fit protector! He is one who will make a lady respected.” 

This was said with such bitter scorn that Madeline’s suppressed 
anger burst forth. 

“ He who spends his time in dissipations and pleasures cannot 
complain if his family abandon him, and—"’ 

“And place themselves under the protection of a coward ! 
Madeline, you must relinquish his arm and return with me to my 
father. I cannot suffer you to go farther, guarded only by a 
coward 

“ Sir!’ exclaimed Victor, and his sword flew part way from its 
scabbard, but was replaced, for Madeline held his arm firmly, and 
made a step forward, saying to Julio : 

“T certainly shall not put myself under the protection of a man 
who forgets himselfso far as to insult his friends. You are im- 
peding our progress. Step aside. My uncle gave his permission, 
and [ shall not return to him until I have attended divine service, 


or under the protection of any other person, save Colonel Victor.” | 


“ Both you and he will rue this, Madeline ;” and Julio was lost| 


in the crowd. 

Madeline and her companion now bent their way towards the 
church, but as they were mounting the steps, Pierre, Victor's ser- 
vant, stopped them and whispered, in an earnest voice : 

“Stop! for the love of God, do not enter the church! One 
step more and you are dead! The church is filled with cowards 
and assassins 

“ What do you mean, Pierre? Explain.” 

“ For a long while, as you know, the Italians have been very 
surly and insulting, and to-lay they have been impudent, and 
have kept by themselves, refusing to mingle, as they are wont to 
do, with us. I had watched many Italians stealthily entering the 
church, and suspecting mischief, I crept in and hid behind a pillar, 
and heard an old man, who seemed to be leader, say to the others : 
‘ At the first sound of the tocsin, be ready, that is the signal for 
the massacre of the French !’”’ 

“ Run to the citadel, Pierre, and warn the general to call to- 
gether all the soldiers at the gates of the city. I will put myself 
at the head of my men, and we will sell our lives dearly.” 

“T go, but I shall return, my colonel, to die beside you,” and 
with that Pierre was gone. 

“O, sir!” exclaimed Madeline, her face pale with horror. 
“ What have you done! Return to the citadel while there is yet 


time.” 
“My place is with my soldiers. If I fly, who will forewarn 
them! No—I cannot fly like a coward.” 


“ But to remain here is certain death!’ pleaded Madeline. 

“Of what importance is life ?’’ sadly replied the colonel. “I 
am loved by none. Nobody, after my death, will shed a tear.” 

“O, Victor! speak not so; for if you dic, 1 will not live!’ 

“What do I hear! Is that true, Madeline ?” 

“ Yes! yes!” she replied, frantically. “I love you; but fly!” 

His only answer was to fold her to his heart, and as he did so 
the dreadful sound of the tocsin fell upon their ears with 2 fatal 


significance. Madeline struggled from his embrace, white with 
terror. 
“O, hear that! It is the signal! Fly !”” 


“Impossible, dear Madeline! See, the unfortunate soldiers are 
already flying before their relentless pursuers. 
defence,” and in one moment Madeline saw Victor, sword in hand, 
cheering on his men. She remained motionless, where she stood, 
for a second, then, with a wild cry, she fled to her home. There 
she found her uncle preparing to go in search of her, for the noise 
of the strife had reached him, and filled him with terror. Too 
well he knew what it meant. He had heard the same sound in his 
own France. 

“Do not go, uncle, for you are old and feeble, and will be in- 
stantly killed,” and Madeline led the old man back into the house. 
Just then Pierre rushed in. 


| of the literary talent of his distinguished father, the nautical novelist. 


I must to their | 


But what does it signify | 


“ The cowards have assassinated him! My poor colonel!” 

Madeline fell forward on to the floor insensible. Her uncle 
raised her gently, and was about placing her on a couch, when 
Victor entered, pale and wounded. At the sound of his voice, 
Madeline recovered her senses. Victor staggered into the room, 
and they tenderly placed him on a conch, and Madeline bent over 
him. 
fainted from loss of blood, Julio entered. 
nel, he exclaimed : 

“ The colonel—and living! 

“ That is the villain !” exclaimed Pierre, springing forward, with 
a pistol in his hand. 

Silence ! commanded his colonel. 

“ My son,” ‘“‘ Unhappy one! 
gotten that France is your country. 


While they were endeavoring to revive him, for he had 
Upon seeing the colo- 


” 


You have for- 
You have forgotten that he 


said old Narboni. 
who strikes his compatriots is a traitor and acoward! Yes—a 
traitor and a coward even in the eyes of these who profit by his 
treason. Your conduct ind he whom you pursue 
with hatred is more worthy of the esteem of your father and cousin 
than yourself.” 

“T care no longer to hide it. 


is infamons, 


I have sought the life of that man 
because he is the spoiler of all my happiness. You will not be so 
ready to succor him when you know his name,—when I tell you 
he is Victor Bonneville, the son of the murderer of my mother !”’ 

“Te cannot he! You are mistaken !’’ casped Narboni. 

Madeline stood pale and speechless with horror. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” faintly spoke Victor. ‘‘ You are not mis- 
taken. Your son is justified in his hatred. My hope through life 
has been to find yon out in your exile, and hy my good deeds 
atone for my father’s crime, and make vou in a manner forget the 
name of Bonneville. But I am punished for my presumption. 
I will go from your presence,” and he strove to rise. 

“You are mistaken,” said Narboni, gently holding him baek 
upon the couch. ‘ The hatred does not extend to the son.”” 

A great noise in front of the cottage, and cries of ** Death to the 
Frenchman!”’ “ Death to the colonel!” were heard. Julio, turn- 
ing to his father, said : 

“Since a Bonneville finds a place in vour heart, one or the 
other must die. The people demand the death of the Frenchman. 
They shall be satistied,”’ and he sprang to the door and flung it 
wide open. ‘‘ Here, friends! here he is!” 

“ Coward !”’ exclaimed Madeline, springing to the couch and 
shielding Victor with her body as several Italians rushed in. 
“Touch bim not! He is sacred ! 
mine! For that good deed he must be spared !”’ 

Narboni had seized a sword, and placed himself beside the brave 


He saved my unele’s life and 


girl. While this was going on, a party of French soldiers reached 
the scene, and dispersed the rabble. 
oners, and one officer stood with his sword pointed at Julio’s breast. 


“that 


The Italians were made pris- 


“ Stop !”” exclaimed Victor, springing trom his couch ; 
man saved my life!” 

“ That man saved your life /’”’ rather doubtingly asked the young 
officer, for he knew Julio to have been one of the principal movers 
of the conspiracy. 

“Yes. But one instant azo a crowd entered, demanding m 
life, and Julio Narboni’s courage and skill alone saved me.” 

The officer seized Julio’s hand and pressed it warmly, saying: 

“ The whole regiment will bless you,” and retired. 

Victor approached Narboni, and knelt before him. 

“ Will the Count de St. Prix pardon the son of Bonneville ‘” 

The old man raised him, and placing the hand of Madeline in 
Victor's, said, with emotion : 

“T can give you no greater proof of my esteem. Take her, and 
God’s blessing be upon you!” 
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couraged. By Rev. H. P. Anpaews. Boston: James French & Co 
Imo. pp. 216 
This little work describes life as a voyage—not an original idea, by the way. 

but popular, and very well managed by our author. He has succeeded in in- 

culeating excellent principles and good morais, without wearying the attention 
of the reader. 

Spescues anp Appressss. By Henay W New York 
Brothers. 1856. Svo. pp. 496. 

A collection of congressional and occasional speeches, made after the events 
which called them forth have passed away, must possess creat and intrinsic 
merits, or the questions discussed must have been of the highest importance, 
to warrant their re-publication. Both these conditions are fuifilled in the 
series before us. These are truly eloquent. scholarly and manly speeches. and 
exhibit great power. The address on the geuius and character of Daniel Web- 
ster is a noble tribute to the memory of the great New England statesman. 
The book is for sale by Redding & Co. 

Mountarns anp Motenus: or. Recollections of @ Burnt Journal. By FRANK 
Maryatr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. I2me. pp. 388. 

A liberally illustrated book of adventure in the land of gold, written by « 
man who knows how to see and to deseribe, and whe inherits ne small share 
lt is 


Harper & 


a nice book for summer reading. For sale by Redding & Co. 

Wuicu: Tus Rieu? on THs Levr’ New York: Garrett & Co. 1865. lame. 
pp. 535. 

This work, just published, has already created a very great sensation, and 
sells with rapidity. It is written to illustrate the author's idea of true and of 
false religion, and is remarkably severe upon what he terms the church of 
society —thechurch of business, made up of members who profess religion be- 
cause it pays well, and whose religion begins and ends with outward observ- 
ances. The dook is written in a daring and severe spirit, and its thrusts are 
those of a sharp and keen-edged weapon. Merely regarded as a story, it is in- 
teresting and artistic. For sale by Kedding & Cv. 

Letrers To tas Ricut. Rev. Joan Hucwes, Roman Caruouic Busuor or Naw 
Yoru. By Kinwax. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo. pp. 370. 
This is a new edition of a work which has had a very great sale. The writer 

was originally a Roman Catholic, but having embraced Protestantism, turns 

he has abandoned with the zeal of a convert. For 
‘0. 
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TRAIN & CO.*S WAREHOUSE, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


We take great pleasure in laying before our readers an engrav- 
, pre for us from a drawing made upon the spot, of this 
splendid stone warehouse, the finest in Australia, erected by a 
ton boy, a gentleman of first rate business talent, Mr. 
Francis Train, who left his native city for the antipodes a little 
more than two years ago. The building before us is a tangible 
fof Yankee enterprise, and the nationality of its origin is 
ndicated to the natives it astonishes, some sixteen thousand 
miles away from the United States, by the stars and stripes which 
are kept floating over_it, as shown in the engraving. The ware- 
house is situated on Flinders Street, near the east corner of Eliza- 
beth Street, opposite the Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay Railroad 
Terminus. It was erected last year, is built throughout of colonial 
blue granite, and has throughout a number of dwarf walls extend- 
ing three feet deep, and of a breadth of two feet, upon which rests 
the lower floor of the structure. The front has a most massive 
appearance, and the building is entered by means of three large 
circular-headed doorways, the centre being considerably the larg- 
est, over which is the sign “G. F. Train & Co., Commission Mer- 
chants, White Star Line of Liverpool Packets.” This takes the 
height of the first floor; above are five lange square-headed win- 
dows, which light the upper floor, and surmounting these, an im- 
posing stone cornice is flanked at either end by square corniced 
stone towers, and in the middle by one of broader dimensions, 
relieved on either side by gracefully disposed ornamental scrolls 
in stone work. The store-room, on the lower floor, is 125 feet in 
length. Throughout the lower floor, at easy distances, are dis- 
massive teak columns, nearly a foot square, which act as 
supporters to the floor over ; the rafters are placed on end in close 
ximity, and to ensure extra strength, are what is technically 
ed “herring bened,” a contrivance which adds considerably to 


the amount of the weight a floor can sustain. Mr. Train’s office, - 


and the clerk’s rooms on the second floor, are all fitted with pol- 
ished colonial cedar. There is a capacious yard attached to the 
establishment, with stables and hayloft, and a very large water- 
tank. The length of the entire building is 125 feet; its breadth, 
40 feet; in height it is 31 feet; the walls up to the height of the 
second floor are two feet in thickness; and above this to the roof, 
one foot six inches. Its capacity is equal to 2700 tons of measure- 
ment goods, and full 1600 tons of stone were used in its erection. 
The architects were Messrs. Knight, Kemp & Kerr, and the build- 
ers, Messrs. Sinclair & Sons. The original contract of the entire 
building was $32,500; and the total cost, with offices, extras, 
stables, etc., was about $40,000. At the time of its completion, 
a very full description of the ae was published in the “ Mel- 
bourne Age,” a well-conducted and handsomely printed commer- 
cial newspaper, to which we are indebted for the above particulars. 
The editor, in winding up his notice, remarks :—‘ We will con- 


KANZAS, MO. 


The re tation 
below, of the city of 
Kanzas, was drawn 
for the Pictorial by 
Mr. Kilburn, the view 
being taken on the 
spot, and executed 
with his accustomed 
fidelity. The city is 
in Jackson county, 
Missouri, and is lo- 
cated on the south 
bank of the Missouri 
River, one hundred 
and thirty miles from 
Jefferson city. Itisa 

lace of considerable 
usiness, and em- 
braces all the ele- 
ments of future great- 
ness. We present it 
as it appears to-day, 
but the cities of the 
West grow out of all 
recognition in a very 
few years. In the 
old world, the view 
of a town taken to- 
day would exhibit 
few changes from one 
a century old—the 
little settlements on 
the Rhine, for in- 


stance, are quite sta- 
tionary—while rapid = 
expansion and per- = 


petual improvement 
are the features of our 
settlements, particu- 
larly in the great 
West, which is dotted 
here and there with 
foci of life and busi- 
ness, often a marvel 
even to us of New 
England, with whom 
progress and exten- 
sion are watchwords. 


SQUAW ROCK, AT SQUANTUM, MASS. 


ciude this article with the remark, that Mr. Train seems to have 
= the right way to work to construct, in all its departments, a 

iiding suited to his extensive business ; and if we can judge from 
so short an observation, he has reduced the matter to such system 
as to have a place for everything, and everything in its place. An 
extensive commercial library, containing valuable works of refer- 
ence, and other details which space alone forbids our mentioning, 
are amoug the embellishments of these perfectly unique business 
a The famous “ White Star Line ” of packets, of which 

- Train is agent, and which embraces some of the finest Ameri- 
can built clippers, has even b the ste s. That the 
“Yankee ships take the mgers and gold” is the grumbling 
acknowledgment of more than one commander of an English liner; 
and while Donald McKay continues to build clippers, they are 
likely to my 3 the lead they have taken. In noticing the enter- 
— which furnished us this sketch, we cannot but ulate 

- Train on his success. He has troops of friends in this city, 
who watch his career with interest, and read with pleasure his 
nay reports of progress in his correspondence with the Bos- 
ton Post. 


SQUAW ROCK, SQUANTUM. 

for Uy Bie. to well tnowe 
a8 any point on our seacoast. projects into sea between 
Dorchester and Quincy Bay, and is in « part of the town of 
Quincy, called Squantum. It is a bold, rocky promontory, the 

neighborhood of this rock resort, at this 
season, to partics piscatorially and socially inclined, and showing 
a yous scene of , a8 it is looked down upon. The “oldest 
of admirers, who make their annual pilgrimage to the shrine during 
the summer season, carrying away mcmories of pleasure which en- 
uve till the next visit. There is not a rocky headland, nor a silent 
cove, that is not prolific of pleasant or inspiring associations. And 
sunny ites, which will doubtless 

treasures to a future and more population. 


SEA OF AZOFF. 


What they call the 
Sea of Azoff is in reali- 
ty nothing more than a 
vast pond or gulf, noted 
for its shallowness, and 
united to the Black Sca 
hy the Strait of Yeni- 
kale. The Seaof Azoff 
is inaccessible to what 
would be properly call- 
ed vessels of war; it is 
defended on the south 
by Kertch and Yeni- 
kale, and on the north 
by Taganrog and Azoff. 
It will be now no longer 
traversed, as it has hith- 
erto been,by a multitude 
ot small vessels, con- 
veying troops and pro- 
visions for Sebastopol, 
for it is without doubt 
part of the plan of the 
allied commanders to 
send in a number of 
their own vessels and 
maintain the command 
of the whole sea. Kertch 
is a small town, the 
chief place of the penin- 
sula of that name. It 
is remarkable for its 
commanding position 
on the Strait of Yeni- 


KANZAS OITY, 


TRAIN & CO.’8 FIRE PROOF WAREHOUSF, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


kale. Its roadstead is very fine, and it is celebrated for its fine 
museum of antiquated medals, sculpture, etc., found in the neigh- 
borhood. There are several constructions of enormous size near 
it, which are known by the name of the House of the Cyclops. 
Yenikale is a small town, but important on account of its citadel, 
which commands the strait, and which has always been highly 
considered by the Russians as a fortress. The distance from 
Yenikale to Kertch is about nine miles, across a verdant plain. 
Kertch is completely built of stone, and the houses are handsome. 
It contains a population of about ten thousand souls. It wasa 
lace of only slight importance when it was ceded by the Porte to 
ussia, in 1774, but it soon after partly recovered its original 
splendor to the detriment of Theodosia, the ancient Kaffa. All 
the commerce carried on at Theodosia was removed by the Rus- 
sian government to Kertch, where all vessels bound to the Sea of 
Azoff were compelled to undergo a quarantine of four days. The 
larger vessels had their cargoes brought to them in lighters from 
Taganrog or from Rostof, but those of lighter draught of water 
crossed the bar and loaded at Taganrog. On their return they 
were obliged to transfer half their cargoes at Yenikale into - 
ers, and to reship it at Kertch, after having passed over the shal- 
lows. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the commerce of Kertch, 
and of the Sea of Azoff, rapidly increased, and in 1851, not fewer 
than one thousand vessels entered the Sea of Azoff. ‘About forty- 
six miles from Kertch ‘is Anapa, a post of very considerable im- 
portance, both in a military and commercial point of view. 1 
fortifications consist of a long sea-wall, a citadel on a perpendict- 
lar calcareous rock, and some bastions on the land side. 
town is inhabited by a miscellaneous population of Circassians, 
Tartars, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Russians, and others, to the 
number of five thousand. The tribes in the country in its rear 
have almost neutralized the great advantages offered by its situa 
tion, and prevented its growth. It is as a re that it has 
been most prized by Russia, most deplored by Turkey. The fort 
was built by the Turks in 1784.—Letter from the Crimea. 
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CITY OF MUSCATINE, IOWA. 
This young and thriving city, the 
of was 
drawn for us by Mr. W. Mull, takes 
itname from an island situated just 
below it. It was incorporated as a 
town in 1839, and was then called 
Bloomington.” In the year 1849 its 
name was changed to Muscatine ; 
and in 1851 it was incorporated as a 
The city of Muscatine derives 
its importance, in a commercial point, 
mainly from its peculiar location. It 
is situated on the extreme western 
bend of the Mississippi River, and is 
thus thrown into the interior, as it 
were, of the State. It is the landing 
point on the river for a large tract of 
country, and in this respect has the 
advantage over every other city in 
Iowa. The Mississippi and Missouri 
Railroad—being a continuation of the 
Rock Island and Chicago road, which 
crosses the Mississippi River at Rock 
Island, thirty miles above, is located 
through Muscatine, on its route west- 
ward. It is also the terminus of the 
Muscatine and Cedar Valley Rail- 
road. A railroad is located also from 
Mascatine to Keokuk. When these 
roads are a Muscatine will 
have added to her natural advantages 
greater railroad facilities than any 
city in Iowa. The namber of inhab- 
itants is about 6000, and is increasing 
rapidly. The trade at this point is 
immense; far beyond any calcula- 
tions that would be made by any one 
not cognizant of the fact. New 
branches of business are being con- 
stantly introduced, and all classes of 
labor are in demand. A contract has 
been entered into by the city council 
to have the city lighted by gas during 

the present year. There was a ve 
emigration last year to this portion of Iowa, and from pres- 
ent indications it will be much larger during this year. It would 
occupy too much space to go into any detailed description of the 
city or its business. Let it suffice, that she is not behind any of 
her sisters in Iowa, in her public improvements, her public build- 
ngs, the industry and enterprise of her citizens, or in any of the 

elements of prosperity. 


VIEW OF FORT SNELLING, MINNESOTA. 

The engraving given above is from an original drawing 
made for us on the spot by Mr. Kilburn. The scene is strikingly 
picturesque, with the sweep of water in front, and the strong walls 
of the fort crowning the natural escarpments of rock which defend 
the eminence on which it is built. Fort Snelling is the military 
t of the United States, and is the capital of Dahcotah county. 
nnesota. It is named after Col. Snelling, a gallant officer of 
the last war, and father of the late William J. Snelling, the well- 
known author and editor. The point on which it stands is at the 
confluence of the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers. A large vil- 
lage is located within the jurisdiction of the fort, which stands in 
the midst of some of the very finest scenery of the western country. 
Minnesota formed a part of the vast territory acquired by our gov- 
its in 1803. The territorial government was 
established by Congress, March 3, 1849. It comprises an area of 
83,000 square miles. In the centre of the territory the face of the 
country is undulating, about equally divided between prairie and 
timber land, and intersected by the waters of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota or St. Peter’s Rivers. The vast valley of the Red 
River on the north is exceedingly fertile. Indeed a large propor- 
tion of the soil of Minnesota is admirably adapted to agriculture. 


FORT SNELLING, MINNESOTA. 


PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 

The benevolent Abbe Hauy, superintendent of the institution 
for the blind, was the first to whom the idea was suggested, in 
1784, of printing raised letters for the blind. It is a merciful dis- 
pensation, that with persons deprived of one of their senses, those 
that are left become doubly sensitive—a fact which, in the case of 
the blind, is perhaps more observable, their sense of touch being 
proverbially acute. Observing a proof sheet which had only been 
printed on one side, on which consequently the letters appeared at 
the back in considerable relief, Hauy imagined that by some such 

rocess the blind might be taught to read. The idea was happily 


improved upon, and thus an opportunity has been afforded to | 


those so afllicted of becoming acquainted, not only with the ideas 
and sentiments of those masters of knowledge who had preceded 
them, but also as well as of those of their companions who were 
suffering from the same misfortune. Nay, even the blind them- 
selves have been taught the art, and are employed in printing 
some of their own books. For the purpose of the blind, the letters 
are cast in an angular form, as being more easily distinguishable. 
They are also, under the name of fretted letters, formed of a suc- 
cession of points in printing, with which the paper is almost per- 
forated ; the types employed are always large, similar to those 
used in pulpit Bibles, and are cast in relief. The pupil is taught 
to read with the first and second fingers of the right hand, whilst 
he keeps the line he is upon with the forefinger of his left; and his 
sense of touch is ordinarily so acute, that he is generally able to 
read after a few lessons, even when the hand is covered with a 
glove. The pupil acquires a facility truly astonishing, tracing the 
words with a rapidity one can hardly imagine possible to the mere 
sense of feeling. —New York Tribune. 


AN ITALIAN RAMBLE. 

I went to Verona and to Mantua, 
and now I am at Milan—just come 
ap from under ground, and earthy all 
over, from seeing that extraordinary 
tomb in which the dead saint lies in an 
alabaster case,with ling jewels all 
about him to mock his dusty eyes, not 
to mention the twenty-franc pieces 
which devout votaries were ringin 
down upon a sort of skylight in the 
cathedral pavement above, as if it 
were the counter of his heavenly shop. 
You know Verona? You know ev- 
erything in Italy, J know. Iam not 
learned in geography, and it was a 
great blow to me to find that Romeo 
was only banished five-and-twenty 
miles. It was a greater blow to me 
to see the old house of the Capulets 
with their cognizance, still carved in 
stone, over the gateway of the court- 
yard. It is amost miserable little inn, 
at this time ankle-deep in dirt; and 
noisy vetturini and muddy market- 
carts were disputing possession of the 
yard with a brood of geese, all splash- 
ed and bespattered as if they their 
yesterday’s white trousers on. There 
was nothing to connect it with the 
beautiful story but a very unsentimen- 
tal middle-aged lady (the Padrona, I 
suppose) in the doorway, who resem- 
bled old Capulet in the one particular 
of being very great indeed in the fam- 
ily way. The Roman amphitheatre 
then delighted me beyond expression. 
I never saw anything so full of sol- 
emn, ancient interest. There are four- 
and-forty rows of seats, as fresh and 
perfect as if their occupants had va- 
cated them but yesterday; the en- 
trances, passages, dens, rooms, corri- 
dors ; the numbers over some of the 
arches. An equestrian troop had 
been there some days betore, and had s¢ooped out a little ring at 


| one end of the arena, and had their performances in that spot. I 
| should like to have seen it, of all things, for its very dreariness. 
| Fancy a handful of people sprinkled over one corner of the great 
| place (the whole population of Verona wouldn’t fill it now), and 


a spangled cavalier bowing to the echoes and the grass-grown 
walls! I climbed to the topmost seat, and looked at the beautiful 


| view for some minutes ; when I turned round and looked down 


into the theatre again, it had exactly the appearance of an im- 
mense straw hat, to which the helmet in the castle of Otranto was 
a baby—the rows of seats representing the different plaits of straw, 
and the arena the inside of the crown. had great expectations 
of Venice, but they fell immeasurably short of the wonderful real 


| ity. The short time I passed there went by me inadream. [ 


hardly think it possible to exaggerate its beauties, its sources of 
interest, its uncommon novelty and freshness. Naples disappoint- 
ed me greatly. The weather was bad during a great part of my 
stay there. ‘But, if I had not had mud, I should have had dust, 
and though I had had sun I must still have had the Lazzaroni ; 
and they are so ragged, so dirty, so abject, so full of degrada- 
tion, that they would make heaven uncomfortable, if they could 
ever get there. I didn’t expect to see a handsome city, but I ex- 
pected something better than that long, dull line of squalid houses, 
which stretches from the Chiaja to the quarter of the Capuana; 
and while I was quite prepared for a miscrable populace, I had 
some dim belief there were bright rags among them, and 
dancing legs, and shining sun-brown faces ; whereas the honest 
truth is, that connected with Naples itself I have notone solitary 
recolleetion. The country round it charmed me, I need not say 

Who can forget Herculaneum and Pompeii !—Charles Dickens. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MOTHER. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Breathe it gently in a whisper, 
“Tis a sweet, a hallowed word, 
Saddened hearts swell with emotion, 
When the thrilling sound is heard. 
Breathe it fondly, very fondly, 
Touch a chord in every heart; 
Many a voice will grow more tender, 
Many a pearly tear will start. 


Mother! name that all hearts cherish, 

E’en the child of sin and shame 
Speaks in accents softer, milder, 

When he breathes the hallowed name. 
Breathe it gently in a whisper, 

Lest some bleeding heart be riven ; 
There's but one name dearer to us, 

And that cherished name is Heaven! 

+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 

Ow a September afternoon in 18—, two men left Eastham in a 
whaleboat for Boston. The distance to be traversed was some 
seventy or eighty miles, and the purpose of the voyagers was to 
evade the cruisers of the enemy, and to procure provisions and 
needful supplies for their families and friends at home. The 
weather was not especially threatening at the time of their de- 
parture, but as evening set in, the skies began to lower and assume 
an ominous aspect. At last it came to blow so violently the boat 
was obliged to take refuge under Billingsgate Point, where it lay 
until the force of the gale seemed to be spent. After several 
hours’ delay, the adventurers sct forth once more, shaping their 
course toward the western shore of the bay, which would afford 
them some protection from the southwest gale. But as they got 
athwart Barnstable Bay, and felt the force of the wind, they nearly 
repented their undertaking. With a double-reefed foresail the boat 
dashed over the waves, which seemed every instant about to over- 
whelm her. Their situation was one of no little danger. 

“Skipper Noyes,” said young Holmes, to his companion, “ if 
we get through this safely, I guess I'll take a pretty good lookout 
not to be caught again crossing the bay with a whale boat in such 
a storm as this.” 

However, after hours of constant struggle with wind and water, 
they got under the lee of Plymouth, and their voyage was contin- 
ued in comparative safety. Having arrived at Boston, they fell in 
with a Scituate man who offered them, at a great bargain, a well 
built boat of eleven tons, partly decked. It was arranged that 
they should convey the former owner back to Scituate, where he 
was to be paid the price agreed upon. They took on board, 
also, a boy and two or three passengers ; ran down the harbor, 
passed the light, and hugged the shore southward. As they 
neared Scituate they kept a wary lookout lest some of the Eng- 
lishmen might be cruising off and on. But they saw nothing to 
excite their fears. A small fishing schooner lay near the entrance 
of the harbor, and two or three men were tending their lines. 

“ Let’s run alongside,” said Noyes. “ Who knows but they’ve 
a few ‘bloaters’ aboard ¢” 

“ Schooner, hullo !” he shouted presently. “Got a fresh mack- 
erel or two to spare ?” 

“ Yes ;” was the answer. And up started a row of men, who 
levelled their muskets point-blank at the astonished Yankees. 

“ Surrender yourselves !” was now the word. And two brass 
swivels showed their muzzles with a most pressing invitation. 

The Yankees were unable to resist such persuasion. Noyes 
and Holmes were ordered to the schooner, and their places being 
supplied by the captors, the boat was gllowed to follow at leisure. 

“ This ix a pretty scrape, aren’t it, Holmes ¢” said Noyes, to his 
younger companion. “‘To be come round in this sort 0’ way ! 
What do you s’pose the folks ’ll say, when we get home ‘” 

“ Better wait till we get there,” sulkily replied Holmes. “I 
don’t see much chance of that now.” 

“Hem—how many men do you think you could manage ?” 
said Noyes, cautiously edging away, while his hands were thrust 
deep into his breeches’ pockets, and his face, wearing a most dolo- 
rous look, seemed to be regarding the main shrouds abstractedly. 

“Don’t know ;” replied Holmes, in a low voice. “How many 
can you?” 

“ Wal, two or three.” 

“7 can manage as many as you can.” 

“ Wal,” rejoined Noyes, casting a stealthy glance fore and aft, 
for they were standing nearly in the waist, “ wait a bit till this 
other chap gets well for’ard. Then you take aft and J’ll look out 
for the forecastle.” 

The time seemed to them propitious, for most of the men were 
below, and only five or six were on deck. But in the very second 
when the two were in their mind’s eye swinging their handspikes 
in action, the officer in command sprang up from the forehatch, 
where he had been lying with his spy-glass directed to the offing. 
He stepped lightly aft, his eyes fixed intently on his prisoners. 
Noyes was vacantly chewing a quid of tobacco, while Holmes 
was counting the nails in the deck plank. The chance failed them. 

The English frigate Endymion, just at this time, lay about fif- 
teen miles from Boston light ; and hither the schooncr now pro- 
ceeded with her prisoners. ‘The captain of the frigate, on hearing 


their story, gave Noyes and Holmes to understand that they 
might redecm themselves, the boat and its conjents, passengers 
and all, for two hundred dollars. 


Holmes was suffered on parole to go in his boat to Boston to 
procure the ransom. The boy, a half witted youngster, accom- 
panied him. Holmes now bore away for Boston light, and hav- 
ing nearly made his run up the harbor, was overhauled by a boat 
from the Constitution— Old Ironsides ”-—which lay moored in 
the stream. He was now informed to his great surprise, that he 
was taken into custody on charge of having been engaged in sup- 
plying the enemy. No regard was paid to his protestations. It 
was about the middle of the afternoon that he was brought along- 
side, and here he was detained till the following morning, when 
the boat and its crew were sent in charge of a midshipman, to 
the navy yard. Holmes was taken to the office of Commodore 
Bainbridge, at that time commanding at Charlestown. He was 
in his apartment awaiting them. 

“T did not know who he was,” said Holmes, “ for no one told 
me; but I supposed he must be some big ‘ don’ or other.” 

Bainbridge eyed the young man for a moment in silence. 
Holmes, whose temper had got pretty well aroused by vexation 
and delay, was the first to speak. 

“I would like to know, sir, if you please, by what right I am 
made a prisoner in this way.” 

“ Silence !”’ exclaimed the commodore, darting a withering look 
at his questioner. ‘“ You have been supplying the enemy with 
provisions, you traitorous scoundrel.” 

“Thave not been doing anything of the kind,” answered 
Holmes ; and then related his story. 

“Tt is all a lie,” replied Bainbridge. 

“Well,” returned Holmes, now thoroughly exasperated, “ it 
seems to me a hard case that I should be worse treated and 
worse plundered by my own countrymen than by the enemy.” 

“ You villain,” roared Bainbridge, “how dare you talk to me 
in this style? Do you know who I am ?” 

“No; nor I don’t care, neither. I—” 

“ Stop!” interrupted Bainbridge, whose face now fairly boiled 
with rage. “ Mr. Johnson, take this fellow off and anchor him 
at the buoy of the Constitution for twenty-four hours. Perhaps 
it will cool him down a little and bring him to his reason. And 
you, sir, recollect that you are to be here to-morrow morn, at 
nine o’clock.” 

“TJ will not fail, you may depend,” said Holmes, in reply, as he 
turned to follow the midshipman, who had witnessed his audacious 
conduct with amazement. 

“You have made a pretty mess of it, my friend,”’ he said, as 
they re-entered the yard. “I should not wonder if you were 
swinging at the yard-arm before to-morrow noon.” 

At the appointed hour, Holmes was again in attendance at 
the yard. The commodore had not yet made his appearance ; 
and while Holmes, seated on a post, was awaiting his arrival, he 
heard the sound of his own name. Turning his head, he saw 
before him his eldest brother, then residing in Charlestown, to 
whose ears report had come of his situation. 

“ What, in the name of Heaven, have you been about, Wil- 
liam ?” said Alexander, with not a little agitation in his voice. 

“ About ?” returned the other. “ Nothing I’m ashamed of.” 

“T had rather give a thousand dollars, than had this happen.” 

“ Now J wouldn’t give one cent—so there’s the difference.” 

At this moment Bainbridge was seen to enter his office, and 
Alexander, desiring his brother to remain where he was for the 
present, followed the commodore, with whom he had some ac- 
quaintance. Holmes was soon after summoned, and going in, 
found that the representations of his breather had disposed the 
fiery commodore to a much more placable mood. The latter now 
went on to say, very considerately, that from what he had just 
learned, he had no doubt of the truth of Holmes’s story. He add- 
ed, however, that there was no doubt the boat in question had 
been actively engaged in supplying the enemy up to the time of 
Holines coming into possession. 

“{ have in my desk, a letter from Captain Hull, received but 
the other day, describing the boat and various facts relative to 
the business she has been engaged in, and desiring me to seize 
her on the fitst opportunity. It seems that you have not actu- 
ally paid the moncy for her, either. So you must perceive that 
there is no alternative. The boat must be condemned. You 
have leave to take from her everything which is yours, that 
does not belong to the first property of the boat. I have no desire 
to harm you, and the more you can get out of her the better.” 

Meanwhile, Skipper Noyes had been returned as pilot to the 
fishing schooner in which he had been captured. He bore every 
appearance of a simple-hearted fisherman, and as such, Mr. Rich- 
mond, the midshipman commanding, was glad of his company. 
The “ pink-stern” had not been cruising many hours, when the 
wind set in stiff from the northeast, with every sign of a storm. 
Noyes was called into the eabin, where sat Mr. Richmond with a 
chart before him. 

“ Master pilot, where shall we make harbor ¢” 

“ Kither Wellfleet or Plymouth, sir.” 

“No, no, that wont do, Cannot you anchor somewhere along 
shore, in an out-of-the-way place? Some creek or other ¢” 

“Why, yes, sir,” said Noyes, pointing on the chart to a certain 
inlet near Plymouth. “ 1 think we might run in there by Brandt 
Point and anchor.” 

“Ah!” he used afterwards to say with a chuckle, “I knew 
what I was about. Knew we couldn’t lay there long.” 

They ran into Brandt Creek and anchored, The gale increas- 
ed in violence as the night came on, till the schooner lurched 
and pitched in such a fashion that it was evident she could not 
long remain as she was, 

“This will never do, Master Noyes,” said Richmond, ‘ We 
shall soon go ashore at this rate. We must get away from this,” 

“ I’ve been thinking that myself this half hour,” replied Noyes, 


with a voice of deep concern. “ But the tide is so now that 
we certainly can’t get in anywhere else along shore. I don’t 
know what we shall du. We can’t stay here, that’s sartin. But 
the wind’s canted a leetle, and I guess we'd better up and ran un- 
der the lee of Billin’sgate P’int, down there.” 

They hove up with some difficulty, and in due time got under 
Billingsgate, where they lay somewhat more at ease. During 
the last hours, however, Noyes had seized opportunity to pros. 
ecute a little discovery in the hold. He had cautiously, also, in. 
troduced himself to the arm-chest, from whence he abstracted a 
chisel, a gimlet, and two good brass pistols. He had carefully 
started the edges of one or two boards in the partition which sep- 
arated the forehold, or temporary forecastle, from the mainhold. 
The men had now gone down into their little den forward, where 
they lay, wet, tirpd and grumbling. Noyes seized the first chance 
to slide down among them. 

“O,lud !” he exclaimed, looking round with a piteous air while 
the little lamp cast just one feeble ray through the steaming 
damp. “I’m most gi’n out. I don’no what I’d done if it hadn't 
been for that cask 0’ rum in the hold.” 

“Eh, what’s that?” said his hearers, roused to sudden anima- 
tion. “ Say that again, old bos’n !” 

“ Wal, it is tu bad,” rejoined Noyes. “ I’m wet and tired, and 
so be you. You ort tu have some, that’s a fact. Tell ye what, 
The barrel is most chuck agin this here bulk-head on the star- 
b’rd side. You can start one or two of these boards, and pet 
in; there, I’ve most done it a’ready, I du believe. They're on- 
ly jest tacked on. Take my gimlet and help yourselves, but 
don’t let the cap’n catch you, ’cos he’ll lather you for it.” 


The men eagerly proceeded in search of the “ammunition,” 
and Noyes returned on deck. Taking a station close in the 
bows, he might have appeared from his attitude to be anxiously 
straining his eyes landward, although one hand was employed 
sawing away with an old jacknife on the hempen cable. As if 
satisfied with his scrutiny, he presently walked aft, paced back 
and forth a few times and then went below. Here his snoring 
had for some time proclaimed that he had launched away into a 
sound sleep, when with a jerk and a lurch, the “ pinkey ” shook 
fore and aft. : 

“Hul—lo! She’s adrift! she’s adrift!” shouted Noyes, spring- 
ing up. “ All hands on deck; O, lud! all hands on deck!” 

The windlass was manned, although it would have gone round 
rather slowly in the then condition of the men, had it not been 
for Noyes’s stout arm. Presently he threw down his handspike 
and rushing forward put his hand on the cable. 

“ By the golly!” he exclaimed, “I du believe she’s parted.” 

As the end came through the hawse-hole, he seized it and 
gave it a vigorous tlirash across the night-head to disguise the cut 
strands, threw it down and stamped his foot with vexation. 

“ What is to be done now ?” inquired the midshipman, in alarm. 

“ Declare, I don’ no. We'll have to let her drive for Barn- 
stable bar, or else we must put her ashore here, somewhere. Ef 
we du let her go for Barnstable, I wouldn’t give a copper farden 
for our lives. We shall have our mouths full o’ seaweed afore 
mornin’. Ef we get her ashore here under the Ice of the land, 
we can save our lives, anyhow.” 

“Do what you can then,” said Richmond. “But here,” he 
added, turning sharply on Noyes, “if you have been playing us 
a trick, you are a dead man. The instant I find you’ve been 
about anything of the kind, slap goes a bullet through your 
head.” 

“O, dear!” ejaculated the trembling Noyes. 
been duin, cap’n ¢ Ha’n’t I done my best? 
I can?” 

“ Pshaw!” replied Richmond, turning away with a contempt- 
uous air. “ Nobody wishes to harm vou, if you do your duty.” 

Day was breaking. They drifted over the shoals off Eastham. 
A sloop lay at anchor not far from the village. 

“My good man,” said Richmond, “just run us alongside of 
that sloop. We'll take her anchor and cable, and let her go.” 


“'T wont du, cap’n,” answered Noyes. “ We'd have to follow 
the channel close in shore to get to her; and the folks are pretty 
wide awake, I can tell you.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, when the schooner 
struck heavily on the sands. One of the men, unable to preserve 
his perpendicular, fetched a lee lurch and fell like a log on the 
deck. The truth flashed with a single glance on the midshipman, 
as rushing forward, he exclaimed : 

“ You infernal villain, this is your work, you shall suffer for i 

“Stop!” retorted Noyes, levelling a pistol at the astonished 
officer. “ You are in my power—you are here, hard and fast. 
The tide’s going out. Your men are all drunk; you cannot help 
yourself, Mr. Richmond. But if you are not satisfied, just take 
your glass and look up yonder to our town-house. Do you see 
the men out there, watching us? And do you mind that long 
pole with that thing flying from it ? It’s the signal for the militia. 
They'll be down here in twenty minutes.” 

“ It is too trac!” he exclaimed, dashing down his glass. “ And 
such a cursed Yankee trick, too !”’ 

‘Two men were now scen cautiously approaching the vessel. 
Noyes shouted to them. They went back, and presently return 
ing with a larger force, the schooner’s crew were taken off, and 
carried to the village, where they were put in safe keeping till the 
county authorities might take them in charge. Noyes made @ 
pretty speculation of his prize; but the affair in which he had 
been engaged involved the “Cape” towns in quite a quarrel 
with the English squadron, as may be seen by reference ‘0 
some of the histories of the time. I have only to add, that the 
foregoing narrative was derived from tho lips of one of the actor*. 
I have only altered one or two names to avoid occasion of offence 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
I THINK OF THEE. 


I think of thee at evening’s calm, 
And in night’s soul-voiced hour— 
When all d is softly hushed 
Aa by a spell of power; 
When gleams of childhood’s joyous days 
Come thronging round my heart, 
And dreams of love and hope are there, 
That will not all depart. 


O, oft in memory thrills again, 
That witching smile and tone ; 

Sweet as the wind-harp’s,—echoed, aye, 
To mine in unison. 

I deemed thee not so very dear, 
Till thou wert far from me; 

But now thou’rt ever in my thoughts, 
My dreams are all of thee. 


I think of thee at morn, and midst 
The world’s bewildering throng, 

Where Pleasure wakes her every wile, 
And Hope her syren song. 

And deeming thou art still the same 
As once thou wert to me, 

My heart from earth’s cold mockery, 
Exulting, turns to thee. 


O, every word or kindly look 
Thou e’er to me hast given, 
Is on my heart’s unvarying page, 
As *twere with diamonds graven. 
But thou art changed, the flowers of hope 
On life’s bleak waste are cast, 
And earth has but one joy for me— 
The memory of the past. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE UNMEANT REBUKE. 
A LIFE LESSON. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Cuartes Newson had reached his thirty-fifth year, and at that 
age he found himself going down hill. He had once been one of 
the happiest of mortals, and no blessing was wanting to complete 
the sum of his happiness. He had one of the best of wives, and 
his children were intelligent and comely. He was a carpenter by 
trade, and no man could command better wages, or be more sure 
of work. If any man attempted to build a house, Charles Nelson 
must boss the job, and for miles around, people sought him to 
work for them. But a change had come over his life. A demon 
had met him on his way, and he had turned back with the evil 
spirit. A new and experienced carpenter had been sent for by 
those who could no longer depend upon Nelson, and he had settled 
in the village, and now took Nelson’s place. 

On a back street, where the great trees threw their green branch- 
es over the way, stood a small cottage, which had once been the 
pride of its inmates. Before it stretched a wide gargen, but tall, 
rank grass grew up among the choking flowers, and the paling of 
the fence was broken in many places. The house itself had once 
been white, but it was now dingy and dark. Bright green blinds 
had once adorned the windows, but now they had been taken off 
and sold. And the windows themselves bespoke poverty and 
neglect, for in many places the glass was gone, and shingles, rags 
and old hats had taken its place. A single look at the house and 
its accompaniments told the story. It was the drunkard’s home ! 

Within sat a woman yet in the early years of life, and though 
she was still handsome to look upon, the bloom was gone from 
her cheek, and the brightness had faded from her eyes. Poor 
Mary Nelson! Once she had been the happiest among the hap- 
py, but now none could be more miserable! Near her sat two 
children, both girls, and both beautiful in form and feature ; but 
their garbs were all patched and worn, and their feet were shoe- 
less. The eldest was thirteen years of age, and the other two 
years younger. ‘The mother was hearing them recite a grammar 
lesson, for she had resolved that her children should not grow up 
in ignorance. They could not attend the common school, for 
thoughtless children sneered at them and made them the subject 
of sport and ridicule ; but ‘in this respect they did not suffer, for 
their mother was well educated, and she devoted such time as she 
could spare, to their instruction. 

For more than two years, Mary Nelson had earned all the mon- 
ty that had been used in that house. People hired her to wash, 
iron and sew for them, and besides the money paid, they gave her 
many articles of food and clothing. So she lived on, and the 
only joys that dwelt with her now were teaching her children and 
praying to God. 

Supper time came, and Charles Nelson came reeling home. He 
had worked the day before at helping move a building, and thus 
had earned money enough to find himself in rum for several days. 
As he stumbled into the house the children crouched close to their 
mother, and even she shrank away, for sometimes her husband was 
ugly when thus intoxicated. 

O, how that man had changed within two years! Once there 
Was not a finer looking man in the town. In frame he had been 
tall, stout, compact and perfectly formed, while his face bore the 
very bean-ideal of manly beauty. But all was changed now. His 
noble form was bent, his limbs shrunken and tremulous, and his 
face all bloated and disfigured. He was not the man who had 
once been the fond husband and doting father, The loving wife 
had prayed, and wept, and implored, but all to no purpose ; the 
husband was bound to the drinking companions of the bar-room, 
and he would not break the bonds. 


she had in the house there was not more than enough for her hus- 
band and children ; but when her husband had gone she went ont 
and picked a few berries, and thus kept her vital energy alive. 
That night the poor woman prayed long and carnestly, and her 
little ones prayed with her. 

On the following morning Charles Nelson sought the bar-room 
as soon as he arose, but he was sick and faint, and liquor would 
not revive him, for it would not remain on his stomach. He had 
drank very deeply the night before, and he felt miserable. At 
length, however, he managed to keep down a few glasses of hot 
sling, but the close atmosphere of the bar-room scemed to stifle 
him, and he went out. 

The poor man had sense enough to know that if he could sleep 


he should feel better, and he had just feeling enough to wish 
to keep away from home; so he wandered off towards a wood 
not far from the village, and sank down by the side of a stone 
wall and was soon buried in a profound slumber. When he 


self to a sitting posture, he gazed about him. He knew that it 
was afternoon, for the sun was turning toward the west. He was 
just upon the point of rising, when his motion was arrested by 
the sound of voices near at hand. He looked through a chink in 
the wall, and just upon the other side he saw his two children 
picking berries, while a little further off were two more girls, the 
children of the carpenter who had lately moved into the village. 


ion, “ let’s go away from here, because if any body should see us 
with those girls they’d think we played with ’em. Come.” 

“ But the berries are thick here,’”’ remonstrated the other. 

“Never mind—we’ll come out some time when those little rag- 
ged drunkard’s girls aren’t here.” 

So the two favored ones went away hand in hand, and Nelly 
and Nancy Nelson sat down upon the grass and cried. 

“ Don’t cry, Nancy,” said the eldest, throwing her arms around 
her sister’s neck. 

“ But you are crying, Nelly.” 

“O, I can’t help it,” sobbed the stricken one. 

“ Why do they blame us?” murmured Nancy, gazing up into 
her sister’s face. “O, we are not to blame. We are good and 
kind, and loving, and we never hurt anybody. 0, I wish some- 
| body would love us; I should be so happy.” 

“ But we are loved, Nancy. Only think of our noble mother. 
Who could love us as she does ?” 

“TI know—I know, Nelly ; but that aren’t all. Why don’t papa 
love us as he used todo? Don’t you remember when he used 
to kiss us and make us so happy! 0, how I wish he could be so 
good to us once more’ He is not—” 


us again ; if he knew how we loved him I know he would. And 
then I believe God is good, and surely he will help us sometime, 
for mother prays to him every day.” 

“ Yes,” answered Nancy, “ I know she does ; and God must be 
our Father sometime.” 

“ He is our Father now, sissy.” 

“T know it; but he must be all we shall have by-and-by, for 
don’t you remember that mother told us that she might leave us 
one of these days? She said a cold finger was upon her heart, 
and—and—” 

“—-sh. Don’t, don’t, Naney; you’ll—” 

The words were choked up with sobs and tears, and the sisters 
wept long together. 
they saw more children coming. 

As soon us the little ones were out of sight, Charles Nelson 
started to his feet. His hands were clenched, and his eyes were 
fixed upon a vacant point with an eager gaze. 

“My God !” he gasped, “what a villain [ am! Look at me 
now! What a state I am in, and what have I sacrificed to bring 
myself to it! And they love me yet, and pray for me!” 

He said no more, but for some moments he stood with his 
hands still clenched, and eyes tixed. At length his gaze was 
tnrned upward, and his clasped hands were raised above his head. 
A moment he remained so, and then his hands dropped by his 
side, and he started homeward. 

When he reached his home he found his wife and children in 
tears, but he affected to notice it not. He drew a shilling from 
his pocket—it was his last—and handing it to his wife, he asked 
her if she would send and get him some milk and flour, and make 
him some porridge. ‘The wjfe was startled by the strange tone in 
which this was spoken, for it sounded just as that voice had 
sounded in days gone by. 

The porridge was made nice and nourishing, and Charles ate it 
all. He went to bed early, and early on the following morning 
he was up. He asked his wife if she had milk and flour enough 
to make him another bowl of porridge. 

“ Yes, Charles,” she said. ‘“‘ We have not touched it.” 

“Then if you are willing, 1 should like some more.” 

The wife moved quickly about the work, and cre long the food 
was prepared. The husband ate it, and he felt better. He washed 
and dressed, and would have shaved had his hand been steady 
enough. He left his home and went at once to a man who had 
just commenced to frame a house. 

“Mr, Manly,” he said, addressing the gentleman alluded to, 
“T have drank the last drop of alcoholic beverage that ever passes 
my lips. Ask me no more questions, but believe me now while 
you see me true. Will you give me work !” 

“Charles Nelson, are you in earnest !”’ asked Manly, in surprise. 

“So much so, sir, that were death to stand upon my right hand, 
and yonder barroom upon my left, | would go with the grim 
messenger first.” 


That evening Mary Nelson ate no supper, for of all the food | 


| spoke for him, and Manly understood them. 
awoke, the sun was shining down hot upon him, and raising him- | 


| supper. 


“ Come, Katy,” said one of these latter girls, to her compan- | 


“ Then here is my house lying about us in rough timber and 
boards. I place it all in your hands, and shall look to you to fin- 
ish it. While I can trust you, you may trast me. Come into my 
office and you shall have the plan I have drawn.” 

We will not tell how the stout man wept, nor how his noble 
friend shed tears to see him thus; but Charles Nelson took the 
plan, and having studied it for a while, he went out where the men 
were at work getting the timber together, and Mr. Manly intro- 
duced him as their master. That day he worked but little, for he 
was not strong yet, but he arranged the timber, and gave directions 
for framing. At night he asked his employer if he dared trust 
him with a dollar. 

“ Why, you’ve earned three,” returned Manly. 

“ And will you pay me three dollars a day !” 

“Tf you are as faithful as you have been to-day, for you will 
save me money at that.” 

The poor man could not speak his thanks in words, but his looks 
He received his three 
dollars, and on his way home he stopped and bought first a basket, 
then three loaves of bread, a pound of butter, some tea, sugar, and 
a piece of heef-steak, and he had just one dollar and seventy-five 
cents left. With this load he went home. It was some time he- 
fore he could compose himself to enter the house, but at length he 
went in and set the basket upon the table. 

“ Come, Mary,” he said, “I have brought something home for 
Here, Nelly you take the pail and run over to Mr. 
Brown’s and get a couple quarts of milk.” 

He handed the child a shilling as he spoke, and in a half bewil- 
dered state she took the money and hurried away. 

The wife started when she raised the cover of the basket, but 
she dared not speak. She moved about like one in a dream, and 


| ever and anon she would cast a furtive glance at her husband. 


| to buy rum with if he had wanted it. 
| her prayers been answered ! 


He had not been drinking—she knew it—and yet he had money 
Had 


O, how fervently she prayed then. 


What could it mean ! 


Soon Nelly returned with the milk, and Mrs. Nelson set the 
table out. After supper Charles arose, and said to his wife : 

“ T must go up to Mr. Manly’s office to help him arrange some 
plans for his new house, but I will be at home early.” 

A pang shot through the wife’s heart as she saw her husband 


| turn away, but still she was far happier than she had been before 
for a long while. There was something in his manner that assured 


“ —sh, sissy! don’t say anything more. He may be good to | 


her, and gave her hope. 

Just as the clock struck nine, the well-known footfall was heard, 
strong and steady. The door opened, and Charles entered. His 
wife cast a quick, keen glance into his face, and she almost uttered 
a cry of joy when she saw how he was changed for the better. He 
had been to the barber’s and to the hatter’s. Yet nothing was said 
upon the all-important subject. Charles wished to retire early, 
and his wife went with him. In the morning the husband arose 
first and built the fire. Mary had not slept until long after mid- 
night, having been kept awake by the tumuituous emotions that 
had started up in her bosom, and hence she awoke not so early as 
usual. But she came out just as the tea-kettle and potatoes be- 
gan to boil, and breakfast was soon ready. 

After the meal was eaten, Charles arose and put on his hat, and 
then turning to his wife he asked : 

“What do vou do, to-day /” 

“ [ must wash for Mrs. Bixby.” 


* “Are you willing to obey me once more !” 


At length they arose and went away, for | 


“O—ves.” 
“ Then work for me to-day. Send Nelly over to tell Mrs. Bixby 
that vou are not well enough to wash, for you are not. Here is a 
dollar, and you must do with it as you please. Buy something 
that will keep vou busy for yourself or children.” 
Mr. Nelson turned towards the door, and his hand was upen 
the latch. He hesitated, and then turned back. He did not 
speak, but he opened his arms, and his wife sank upon his bosom. 
He kissed her, and then having gently placed her in a seat, he lett 
the house. 
and very happy. 


When he went to his work that morning he felt well, 
Mr. Manly was by to cheer him, and this he 
did by talking and acting as though Charles had never been un- 
fortunate at all. 

It was Saturday evening, and Nelson had been almost a week 
without rum. He had earned fifteen dollars, ten of which he now 
had in his pocket. 

“* Mary,” he said, after the supper-table had been cleared away, 
“here are ten dollars for you, and [ want you to expend it in 
clothing for yourself and children. I have carned fifteen dollars 
during the last tive days. Ll am to build Squire Manly’s great 
house, and he pays me three dollars a day. A good job, isn’t it ¢”’ 

Mary looked up, and her lips moved, but she could not speak a 
word. She struggled a few moments, and then burst into tears. 
Her husband took her by the arm and drew her upon his lap, and 
then pressed her to his bosom. 

“Mary,” he whispered, while the tears ran down his own cheeks, 
“vou are not deceived. Lam Charley Nelson once mere, and will 
be while I live. Not by any act of nine shall another cloud 
cross your brow.” And then he told of the words he had heard 
on the previous Monday, while he lay behind the wall. 

“ Never before,” he said, “did I fully realize how low I had 
fallen, but the scales dropped from my eyes then as though some 
one had struck them off with a sledge. My soul started up to a 
stand-point from which all the tempters of carth cannot move it. 
Your prayers are answered, my wife.” 

Time passed on, and the cottage once more assumed its garb of 
pure white, and its whole windows and green blinds. The roses 
in the garden smiled, and in every way did the improvement work. 
Once again was Mary Nelson among the happicst of the happy, 
and her children chose their own associates now. 
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CLUB HOUSE, WEST STREET. 
This elegant structure, erected 
for a club of private gentlemen, is 
one of those tasteful buildings with 
which the genius of Messrs. Billings 
Brothers has adorned our city. 
The view was drawn for us by Mr. 
Champney, and is a truthful repre- 
sentation, as will be perceived by a 
nee at the original. The house 
8 very centrally situated, and the 
interior is furnished with taste and 
elegance. Clubs have never ob- 
tained much in this country, but it 
is not unlikely that they will. They 
are of English origin. The last 
number of the North American Re- 
view contains a very interesting ar- 
ticle, entitled the “‘ Clubs of Lon- 
don,” from which many particulars 
not generally known, respecting 
these associations, may be gathered. 
The two earliest on record were the 
Mermaid Club, which held its meet- 
ings in Friday Street, and Ben. 
Jonson’s Club, which gathered at 
the Devil Tavern, between Temple 
Gates and Temple Bar, London. 
Sir Walter Ralcigh is said to have 
instituted the first, and around him 
+e such men as Shakspeare, 
n Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher 
and Selden, forming a galaxy of 
wit and intellect such as the world 
will never look upon again. These 
early clubs were simply gatherings 
at stated times, to enjoy the “feast 
of reason and the flow of soul,” 
wine and wit being the staples of 
the entertainment. The revolution, 
of course, put an end to such con- 
vivial meetings, but the clubs again 
flourished under the restoration. 
From social meetings, from which 
— were rigidly excluded, they 
ame partizan in their character, 
and were used as machinery to ad- 
vance the fortunes of factions, as 
afterwards in Paris. “ The club ot 
ancient times,” says the Review, 
“exists no longer, or only among 
the middle or lower classes. The 
aristocratic combination of our days, 
which is so called, is a club in name 
only, if the word is to be interpreted 
by what it was used to signify in 
its origin, and through a long course 
of years, up to a very recent period. 
Formerly, as we have just seen, it 
meant a social meeting of a select 
few, held at stated intervals, and at 
some public tavern; whereas now 
it has lost every one of these attri- 
butes. Some of these modern as- 
semblies are exclusively confined 
to members of the army and navy, 
others to university men, and others 
again to travellers, this to conserva- 
tives, and that to reformers ; but in 
all, a certain degree of wealth, and 
a certain status in society, seem to 
be the indispensable condition ot 
admission. Now, too, each club has 
every accommodation that luxury 
can demand or invention supply.’ 
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SPY POND, WEST CAMBRIDGE, 
Our view of Spy Pond was dra 
for the Pictorial 4 an artist fami. 
iar with the spot, and noted for the 
wea n nd be 
the wooded bank on 
Mr. Taft’s fine hotel, a favorite 
oe of resort during the summer, 

ing just a pleasant driving dis. 
tance from the city. The boats in 
front indicate one never-fuiling 
source of amusement to the visitor 
while the fisherman seems to have 
realized something more substantial 
than a “glorious nibble” from his 
investment of bait. Spy Pond is 
one of the most delightful shects of 
water in the vicinity of Boston, 
These ponds—lakes they would be 
called in Euro peculiar 
of our New England scene. 
You cannot ride far, in any 
irection, without coming to a no- 
ble expanse of water, fringed with 
forest trees, and, when in the vicin. 
ity of ~ settlements, surround. 
by pleasant dwelling-houses, 
The ple of West Cambridge 
have improved this feature of their 
pretty township. The street which 
runs from the square to Wellington 
Hill is lined on both sides with no- 
ble mansions and elegant cottages, 
overlooki the water, while the 
land is laid out in gardens, planted 
with trees and cultivated with great 
liberality and taste. There ar 
some fine market gardens on the 
borders of the pond. Not the least 
striking features of the pond scene- 
ry are the huge ice-houses, some of 
which are partially shown in our 
engraving. It is curious to reflect 
that the water of this pond, con- 
veyed thousands of miles in a solid 
state, cools the parched palates ot 
the nabobs and rajahs of Hindos- 
tan, and the dons of Havana. The 
water that now sparkles before us 
may gleam in the goblet of a Brit- 
ish merchant at Canton, or moisten 
the lip of a Cuban senorita. The 
ice trade, out of which so many 
large fortunes have been made, 
which gives employment to 80 
many hundreds of men, and s 
many tons of shipping, is a Yankee 
notion. From time immemorial, 
hardy mariners have ploughed the 
deep, but the idea of ploughing 
ponds in winter was one of which 
even our ingenious forefathers never 
dreamed. Yet even winter has its 
harvest as well as autumn, and the 
ploughman’s whistle, when not cold 
enough to freeze his breath, is heard 
in January as erst in spring or fall. 
The signs of the weather are scanned 
as narrowly by the ice-farmers 4 
by the hay-farmers, and cold is as 
ardently wished for by the former as 
heat by the latter. The rigors of 
our climate are made to minister to 
our fortunes. 
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“MRS, ROSALIE PELBY. 

This lady died lately on board the steamship Northern Light, 
on her retarn from California, at the age of sixty-four. As the 
wife of the late William Pelby, she was well known as an actress 
of great ability. The old play-goers and frequenters of the Fed- 
eral Street, Tremont, Warren and National theatres well remem- 
ber her performances. In the heyday of her youth and beauty 
she was one of the most attractive performers on the stage ; and 
those who were not old enough to remember her in the zenith of 
her beauty, beheld her image in her daughter, Mrs. Anderson, 
who died a few years ago. Mrs. Pelby was the original “ Cherry,” 
in the spectacle of “ Cherry and Fair Star,” first prodaced at the 
Federal Street Theatre. She afterwards went to the Tremont, 
when that house was opened under the management of her hus- 
band, and was also one of the attractions of the Warren, after- 
wards National Theatre. During the latter part of her profession- 
al career, she played, of course, a different range of characters, 
and her personation of “ Moll Pitcher” and of “ Meg Merrilies,” 
will be long remembered, as fine efforts of histrionic art. She 
was possessed of great ingenuity and industry, and her group of 
wax statuary representing the “Last Supper,” was, for many 
years, a popular exhibition. In private life she was beloved for 
her open-handed charity. The Post says that rich and fashion- 
able ladies, who had no money to bestow, were wont to say to 
needy applicants, “ Go to Mrs. Pelby, she will assist you.” That 
sentence contains a volume of eulogy. The death of Mrs. Pelby 
has elicited many kindly comments on her life, and indeed, such 
awoman should not be permitted to pass away 

‘* Without the meed of one melodious tear.”’ 


To Sunscripers.—Those of our patrons who have the inter- 
est of the “‘ Pictorial’”’ at heart, and who desire to see us remu- 
nerated for the immense outlay expended on our illumined jour- 
nal, should subscribe for it to the publisher direct. Where a paper 
ispurchased transiently, here or there, the publisher reaps but 
little advantage, as he must wholesale his work at a price that it 
can be sold again to retailers, who in turn must make their profit 
on the paper. Let all who cherish our laborious and expensive 
enterprise, therefore, enclose the subscription price to head-quarters, 
and receive the paper with prompt regularity. . 

Bixpinc.—We are binding up Volume 8 of the Pictorial, just 
completed, for our subscribers, at the rate of over six hundred per 
week. These are completed in one week after the sheets are 
handed in at our office, and returned elegantly bound in full gilt, 
vith illumined title page and complete index for one dollar. 


Mount Ausury.—The work on the new chapel is progressing 
mpidly. The new observatory is daily visited by hundreds of 
persons. Many new and beautifal monuments have been added 
this season. 


SPLINTERS. 


‘+++ The notorious Lola Montez is going to take to the stage 
again, in Australia and the East Indies. 
‘+++ In Sardinia, the national mode ot fighting is kicking—a 
severe and sometimes fatal mode. Brutal! 
-++. Count de Laporte, well known here as a French scholar 
ind teacher, died, lately, in Iowa. He was a fine man. 
+++» Lavater thought that the hands had their expression as 
vell as the face. So he told Goethe. 
- “Love and suicide” make a pretty paragraph to all but 
the parties concerned. __ 
‘++. Mr. W. W. Story jis finishing a marble statue of Beet- 
toven, which French artists and critics praise very highly. 
-++. The ecclesiastical powers of Chili have substituted direct 
‘axation for the odious system of tithes. 
-+++ R. Ferguson, ship-news collector of the Journal ot Com- 
merce, was lately drowned in the harbor of New York. 
‘+++ Punch learns that the English people pay foreign princes 
for marrying British princesses, and vice versa. 
sss» The New York police rejoice in a summer uniform of 
Panama hat and brown linen garments. Cool. 
‘++. The steamship Hermann, on her way to New York, cele- 
brated the 4th of July with guns, rockets and a dinner. 
+++. A farmer of Lynn has three quarter: of an acre of horse 
‘dish, worth two or three hundred dollars. 
‘ve Ripe fruit and fresh vegetables, well cooked, never hurt 
‘ny bedy in the summer season. 
-» The shore line ot the State of New York is 980 miles . 
following all the sinuosities. es 
~s++ The land sales in Wisconsin are more than double in 
‘mount this year to those of last. 
_ ‘++ The Duke of Wellington said that Scott’s march to Mex- 
‘0 was the “ military miracle of the age.” 
+++. Captain Abel de la Forest, a revolu veteran, was 
vell enough to celebrate the 4th of July at Binghampton, N. Y. 
The third division of M. V. M. will encamp at West Brook- 
field, September 12, 13 and 14,—thirty companies strong. 
‘+++ An ieeberg was lately seen off the Grand Banks, which 
"™' 1000 feet long and 150 high, Rather tall, certaiuily. 
aes The British public smoked, chewed and snuffed 20,000,000 
Pounds of the “vile weed ” last year, 


LONGEVITY. 

Once in a while a newspaper paragraph calls our attention to 
the fact that some sprightly young lady has departed this life at 
the immatare age of one hundred years, and that a lad of eighty 
or ninety has been amusing himself by walking thirty or forty 
miles a day. 


The momentary wonder these facts excite passes | 


away, and the facts themselves, so worthy of preservation, are — 


lost with the ephemeral media in which they see the light. There 
are numerous cases of longevity never recorded, from the ob- 
security and remoteness of the examples. But all such data de- 
serve to be sought out and to receive attention. They serve to 


shew that the life of man may be protracted many years beyond 


the period usually assigned for its duration. Length of days, 
provided, of course, that life be properly employed, is a blessed 
boon. Scriptural authority so regards it. It ix the blessing the 
popular heart craves for its idols, in moments of enthusiasm. The 
wish for a long life is the shout with which popular gratitude re- 
wards its benefactors. When we reflect that wisdom and pra- 
dence, with rare exceptions, come only with years; that, as the 
dazzling light of imagination fades away with the other glories of 
youth, the steady effulgence of reason asserts its empire—we per- 


ceive that it is not irrational to desire length of days, and that, | 


in this, as in all other questions, the settled popular idea is a 
correct one. 

The question of the duration of man’s natural life has recently 
attracted much attention. Mr. Flourens, a French philosopher, 
has lately published a book on this question, which we hope to see 
translated into the English language. He has advanced the old 
boundaries of existence, and places old age at eighty years, 
and sets down a century as the complete natural life of man. 
His theory of life is, that animals live from six to seven times 
the number of years required to complete their growth, and that, 
as a horse, which completes his growth in four years, lives from 
twenty to twenty-four, a man, who takes eighteen years to reach 
his growth, may live more than a hundred. The duration of life, 
of course, depends upon the mode of living. A small proportion 
of horses reach the age of twenty-four, but this fact is directly 
referable to their usage. Valuable race-horses, withdrawn from 
the turf, and properly taken care of, reach an advanced age ; and 
if men took as good care of themselves as they do of their horses, 
there is no reason why almost all men of a sound constitution 
might not be « ians—and that, not as burthens to society, 
but as its most honored and valued members. 

The few survivors of the revolution scattered over the country, 
make us regret that the band of heroes is so small. What might 
we not expect from their influence, if every village had its living 
representatives of that glorious era? If men discarded artificial 
modes of living—and considered temperance, air and exercise as 
the most reliable physicians, we should not see so few old men 
leavening the mass of furiously fast and yet feeble young men 


THE CRIMEAN EXPEDITION. 

When a government undertakes a campaign, in time of war, it 
cannot be too strong—it cannot be too fully informed of the posi- 
tion, strength and defences of the enemy—it cannot be too amply 
provided against contingencies. The recent report of the Roebuck 
committee of the British House of Commons is an appalling docu- 
ment, and shows the greatest rashness, the greatest want of provi- 
sion and prevision that can possibly be conceived. And it must 
be remembered that this report even does not tell the whole truth ; 
for the committee frankly declared that “ the fulness of the investi- 
gation has been restricted by considerations of state policy.”” The 
result, however, of the partial investigation is really appalling, and 
throws upon the British government, and particularly on the Duke 
of Newcastle, minister of war, at the time the expedition was under- 
taken—a responsibility which is little short of overwhelming. We 
can understand now how difficult it is, even after the most ener- 
getic appeals and ingenious devices, to rouse the popular mind to 
procure reeruits for the war. The information possessed of the 
strength of the Russians in the Crimea was insufficient to justify 
the attempt to reduce Sebastopol. Lord Raglan, in his despateh 
of the 19th of July, states that “the descent on the Crimea is de- 
cided upon more in deference to the views ot the British govern- 
ment, than to any information in the possession of the naval and 


| military authorities, either as to the extent of the enemy’s forces, 


or to their state of preparation.” 

The policy of the government in ordering the expedition was a 
rash one; but if that policy admits of defence, no apology can be 
admitted for the inadequacy of the preparations. The British 
cabinet evidently believed that Sebastopol would be taken at # 
dash ; the frustration of this groundless expectation found them 
totally unprepared for a winter campaign, and hence the fearful 
sufferings and losses of the army. We repeat that, in the danger- 
ous game of war, too great caution cannot be used; though, theo- 
retically, “ thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just,” physical 
means and appliances are absolutely necessary. Yet the com- 
mencement of most wars exhibits a similar want of foresight, as the 
survivors of our own war of 1812 very well remember. The 
troops we first brought into the field were a mere handful com- 
pared to the force which was actually needed ; and our gallant sol- 
diers in Canada suffered from the want of proper equipage and 


supplies. 


Mepicat Nostrums.—The committee on quack medicines, 
appointed by the American Pharmaceutical Association, have re- 
commended to the pharmaceutists and druggists of the Union that 
they wholly refrain from selling medicines of that description, and 
express the opinion that this course should receive the sanction of 
physicians as the only one likely to remedy the evil aimed at, “as 
the tendency to take medicine ad /ibitum is a feature of the Anglo- 


| Saxon race, daily inherited by the American people, which. what- 


who crowd our cities with dissipation and dyspepsia. It is impos- | 


sible, of course, to lay down rules for living applicable to all, be- 
yond certain broad generalities. The gifts of Providence are 


bountifally spread around us—each man’s experience must tell | 


him what and how much he may take of them. The old adage 
which tells us that “what is one’s meat is another’s poison,” is 
philosophically true ; and if we occupied ourselves more with gov- 
erning ourselves, than in prescribing for our neighbors, we should 
be a wiser, a healthier and a longer-lived race. 


ScBsTITUTE FOR THE Potato.—For many years the scientific 
in Paris have been engaged in ascertaining if some substitute 
might not be found for the potato, as an article for human suste- 
nance. The cultivation of the Chinese plant, known as the Dio- 
seorea Japonica, is the result. This plant, by its size, weight and 
hardy character, may be rendered truly valuable, as it will serve 
as an excellent substitute for the potato. Its tubercles, like those 
of the Jerusalem artichoke, resist, in the open air, the severest 
winter without receiving injury. The flavor of this vegetable is 
more delicate than that of the potato. Vegetable food must enter 
largely into the means of supply, as few nations are able to afford 
a very extensive diet of animal food. In France, the annual con- 
sumption of animal food is about forty pounds to each individual. 
Inability to obtain sufficient food is the cause of continual strikes 
and demonstrations in France. 


+«<_ea>> 


CooLNEss UNDER Firg.—At the battle of Minden, the corps of 
French grenadiers, commanded by St. Pern, was exposed to the 
fire of a battery, which cut down entire files and shook their cour- 
age sensibly. The commander, in the meanwhile, walked his 
horse slowly along the line, snuff-box in hand, saying: “ Well, 
my children, what’s the matter—eh? Cannon! Well—well! it 
kills—it kills! that’s all—that’s all!” 

Business Prospects.—The strong and increasing prospects 
of a grand crop all over the Union, together with the manifest 
certainty that our country is fast attaining a most favorable finan- 
cial condition, are having a visible effect upon all business rela- 
tions. Money is plenty, and commercial confidence is fully 
re-established. All this is well. 


> 
Raong., tHe ActrEss.—Now that this distinguished 
has determined to come to this country, the French people find 
out suddenly that she has lost all her talent, and are spitefully 
praising her rival, Ristori, to fret her. 


TROUBLE 1x THE Caur—The French say that the failure of 


| plies as well to the publishing business as to the dry goods trade. and 
| liberal principle is now the popular one in Boston.— Davy Times. 


ever may be its faults, is as much their nature as is the love of 
personal and political freedom.” 


Batiovu’s PrcrortaL.—We give. weekly, notice of this admirable illustrated 
paper. Fully equal in all respects to its London rival. the Lliustrated News, 
while it is yet furnished for one quarter the price of that journal. Surprise is 
often expressed at the extraordinary circulation of the Pictorial, rising one 
hundred thousand, but the wonder is that every one does not take what is 
absolutely the cheapest paper in the world. As near as we can caicuiate, sixty 
thousand copies of Mr. Ballou’s paper must be sold before he can count the 
first cent of profit on his edition. Small profits and large sales, ape 


Lecat Decision.—Judge Cowles of New York has decided 
that a school teacher’s watch is exempt from attachment for debt, 
as much so as the implements of a mechanic, and for the same 
reason—it is necessary to his profession. 


Crock-Maxixe 1x Conyecticct.—This branch of business is 
carried on to great extent. The Jerome Manufacturing Company 
of New Haven turn out 240,000 a year, or 800 a day, of some fifty 
different kinds. 


MARRIAGES. 


Hariow, Mr. James McIntosh to Miss Mary A. Dennison.—At Springfleid, N 
Rev. Mr. Haskell, Mr. George BE. Page 

Rev. Dr. Field, Mr. John W. Cutting to Miss Hannah H. Maxfield, of Nox- 
bury.—At South Dover, Me., by Kev. Mr. Page, Mr. Thomas A. Resting & 
Miss Susan B., daughter of the officiating clergyman 


DEATHS. 


Im this city, Mr. Edmund Weller, 23; Miss Caroline E. Boardman, 18; 
Miss Betsey A. Wild, 60; Miss Anna Fillebrown, 62.—At Koxbury. Mrs. Fausta 
M. Reed, 21.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Loring, wife Mr. Samuel Kaymond. 
—At Chelsea U. S. Marine Hospital, Capt. Moses Ventress, 71.—At Dorehes- 
ter, Mrs. Zebiah Royal Dolbvar, 89.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Careline E., 
wife of Mr. Joseph G. Dane, 21.—At Methuen, on his birthday. Mr. Henry 

man, son of Mr Nathan and Mrs. Eunice C. Currier, 19.—At Medford, Miss 

n Maria Bailey, 30.— At Brookline, Miss Emma Carrie Spalding, 21.—At 
Salem, Mr. George Kamsdell, 50.—At Danversport, Mrs. Harri-t Newell, wife 
of Mr. Albert A. Bates, 19.—At Waltaam, Mrs. Abigail Shipley, 76.—At Wo- 
burn, Mre. Hannah Plympton, 69.—At , Mr. Caleb Gill, 81.—At Ha- 
verhill, Mr. Trueworthy G. Nichols, 65.—At Lowell. Benjamin Holden, Esq., 
38.—At Franklin. Miss Laura Nason, 54,—At Burlington, Mr. Eber Lawrence, 
84.—At Manchester, Capt. Jacob Woodbury, 51.—At Worcester, Mrs. Mariana 
Denny, 21.—At North Brookfield, Mr. Pearly Hale, 85.—At Newbury port. Mr. 
Samuel Cobb, 36; Mrs. Lucinda T. Payson, 38; Miss Margaret BE. Emory. 24.— 
At Upton, Widow Anna L. Clauh, 46.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Nancy, wife of 


. Silas T. La , 25.—At Lunenburg, Capt. Joshua Hall. 86.— At Fiteh- 
— Silas Willard, Kisq., 87. 
of the State. 


Miss Harriet BE. Bradford, 24.—At Ashburnham, 
Middlebury, Vt., Hou. Horace Eaton, late Governor 
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Nourse; by Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Benjamin H. Linseott to Miss Sophia A. 
— Fitch; Mr. Joseph E. Chadburn to Miss Elizabeth G. Hatch; by Kev. Mr. 
= | Winkley. Mr. David Jones to Miss Antoinette Williams; Mr. Isaac L. Tripp to 
= Miss Sarah J. Peabody; by Kev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. Charies H. Dolbeare to 
Miss Mary B. Lincoin; by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Benjamin F. Mann to Miss 
| | Deborah Sampson, both of Worcester.—At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Mason, Mr. 
| Henry K. Hall to Miss Elizabeth B. Bryant.—At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Wina, c 
Mr. Charles H. Gay to Miss Mary J. Archibald, both of Boston.—At Marbie- 
= | head, by Kev. Mr. Richmond, Mr. Richardson Knowland to Miss Joanna Has- = 
au | kell.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Horton, Mr. Augustus Caldwell to Miss : 
= | Sarah Clare —At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. James, Mr. Peleg A. James to Miss 
=z: | Patience S. Page.—At Leominster. by Kev. Mr. Bingham, Mr. J. A. Tyler to * 
| Miss Dolly Noyes.—At Franklin, by Kev. Mr. Thayer. Mr. William Rawson, of : 
| | 
| 
the attack on the Malakoff was owing to the blundering of Briti 
officers, and the British lay the blame on the French. “A very ‘ 
pretty quarrel as it stands.” 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has authorized the Collector of 
New York to issue permits, to the consuls of different nations, for 
goods remaining in the Crystal Palace belonging to their citizens, 
when such goods are intended for direct exportation. The collec- 
tor must take the consul’s agreement, in writing, to export the 
goods. This order will give general satisfaction. —— The best 
way to preserve hams, during hot weather, is to sow them up in 
stout cotton bags, cover them with charcoal dust in barrels, and 
keep them in a dry cool place. A man residing near St. Cathe- 
rines, C. W., recently became angry with his child, about five 
years old, and gave it a severe shaking, when, sad to relate, he 
broke its neck, causing death almost instantly. “ It was a weakly, 
delicate creature, and the grief of the parent, on bcholding the 
result of his momentary passion, was most heart-rending. —— The 
University of New York have very justly conferred upon Lowell 
Mason, Esq., the degree of Doctor of Music. The Alta Cali- 
fornia has seen a letter from Colonel Kinney, from which it appears 
that the Kinney and Walker expeditions are expected to meet 
about the centre of Nicaragua, and it is predicted that a flourish- 
ing joint colony will be the result. —— The Salem Gazette calls 
town pumps “apostles of temperance.” The following senti- 
ment by Colonel Train, at the Dorchester celebration, is very neat : 
T he ladies—May they add virtue to beauty, subtract envy from 
friendship, mu/tiply amiable accomplishments by sweetness of tem- 
per, divide time by sociability and economy, and reduce scandal to 
its lowest denomination. —— Count Mendem, the Russian minis- 
ter at Brazil, and appointed to the same post at Washington after 
the death of Mr. Bodisco, has wholly retired from the diplomatic 
service on account of bad health. A Paris physician has just 
published a pamphict with the title of “The Physical and Moral 
Degeneration of the Human Race caused by Vaccination.” The 
startling theory that Jenner, who, for more than half a century, 
has enjoyed the reputation of onc of the greatest benefactors of 
humanity that ever existed, was, in fact, the principal author of 
cholera and a host of modern diseases, has been broached before, 
but without exciting much attention. Now, however, the Imperial 
Academy of Medicine has placed the subject on their paper for 
discussion. —— The Washington Ranger, Texas, complains that 
beef is five and six cents a pound, whereas in a neighboring place, 
Anderson, it is only three cents. —— General Quitman has written 
a note, denying the insinuations of the New York Sun and Na- 
tional Intelligencer, to the effect that he has pocketed the money of 
the Cuban junta, and then lefc it. He says the articles referred to 
“are a tissue of barefaced and gratuitous falschoods, for which no 
honorable man will make himself responsible.” “Lady Litch- 
field,”’ a Boston horse, won the purse in a trot at Bangor, lately, 
—best three in five—time 2.31 1-2, 2.34, 2.34. An old lady, 
named Brown, who diced in Needham last winter, left a will be- 
queathing the bulk of her property, between five and six thousand 
dollars, to be expended in enlarging, beautifying and adorning the 
graveyard at West Needham. The deceased had been a resident 
of the town for upwards of seventy-five vears. The first steam- 
boat ever built on the waters of the Western Missouri was launched 
at Kansas city, a few weeks since. She is called the “ Kansas 
City,” and is intended for the Kansas River trade. A dread- 
ful affair took place, recently, in Dominick Street, New York, by 
the accidental upsetting of a burning fluid lamp, fatally burning a 
child nine years of age, and terribly burning the hands and arms 
of her parents, who endeavored to put out the fire. —— Ship-build- 
ing is brisk in Portsmouth, where eight vessels are now on the 
stocks. —— The Cincinnati Commercial says that Pocahontas, 
which recently paced a mile over the Union Course in two minutes 
seventeen and a half seconds—the quickest time on record—was 
first discovered in Cincinnati, working in a four-horse mill team, 
and purchased by Mr. Woodman for $90. Thomas Comer 

will lead the Boston Theatre orchestra next season. —— A shoal 
of over one hundred large sturgeon made their appearance in the 
river at Grand Rapids, lately. Spears and all sorts of fire-arms 
were brought in requisition, and more than half of the shoal were 
taken captive. The project of a line of steamers between New 
Orleans and Nicaragua has been abandoned. —— Dr. R. G. W. 
English has been appointed city physician of Springfield, Mass., 
and has accepted the office. 


A coop Hasit.—Riding on horseback has become, within the 
last few years, a favorite recreation with French ladies, Great 
care and attention is bestowed on the make of the habits, which 
partake, in their decorations, of the present extravagant style of 
costume, Many of the riding habits are copied from the portraits 
in the gallery of Versailles, of the reign of Louis XIIL. and Louis 
XV. But the most distinguished habit is the plain black or dark 
green, or blue summer cloth, trimmed with brandenbourgs and but- 
tons. The hat is of felt or beaver, with a black plume thrown 
backwards. 


Trape Coxsrinacy.—The Journal of Commerce mentions as 
current in New York city a report that several capitalists and large 
produce dealers held a mecting in the city of Buffalo, lately, “ to 
devise ways and means to control the present stock of breadstuffs,”’ 
and thus not only to determine the amount to be forwarded to the 
seaboard, but also to regulate the prices. 
wonderful specific is wi 
opinions in all directions. Bull, Sands and Townsend are 
nowhere, the ery being for Hurley alone. His pre jon can 


be had, wholesale or retail, by the case or bottle, at the store of 
Messrs. Bacon, Hyde & Co.—St. Louis Evening Mirror. 
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Wuar it Requines.—Twentytwo hundred full grown trees, 
or the matured crop of forty-four acres of woodland, are required 
to furnish timer fur a single seventyfour gun ship. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


S. Wells Williams has been appointed Secretary of Legation 
to China. 

The New York Mirror thanks God that New York is open at the 
top, and that water is flowing on both sides. 

Edwin Forrest has bought a house in Philadelphia for $33,000, 
and intends removing into it immediately. 

Licut. George H. Derby, U. S. Topographical Engineers, has 
been appointed on the staff of General Wool. 

A new muskmelon has been introduced into Mobile from Bra- 
zil, which is said to be of a superior quality and a prolific bearer. 


A horse was attacked by ——— a few days since in Co- 
lumbus, Pa., having been bitten by a mad dog ninety-three 
days before. 

Count Beaugarde, arrested in New York some time since, for 
recruiting for the British army, was discharged for want of 
evid: nee. 


John G. Saxe, editor of the Burlington ( Vt.) Sentinel, deliv- 
ered a poem at the recent commencement of Knox College, at 
Galesburg, Illinois. 

Captain Baker, a wealthy planter of Louisiana, who had settled 
on the Colorado, Texas, to commence farming, was shot and 
killed by one of his negroes. 

The Mississippi papers state as a fact, that showers of brim- 
stone have fallen in that State within the last two weeks. It has 
been tricd and proved tobe genuine. 


The steamer Northerner arrived at Detroit a few days since, 
from Lake Superior, bringing 300 barrels of copper, shipped at 
Ontonagon, by Carson & Close. 

A wooden image that can be made to walk and talk has been 
exhibited in New York. Barnum paid it a visit. ‘The Evening 
Post thinks there is a man inside of it. 

The citizens of Lynn have formed a “ Flour and Corn League,” 
on principles similar to the N. E. Protective Union, with which 
association it contemplates forming a union. 

At the last meeting of the grand jury at Danville, Va., they 
determined, it is said, by a decided vote, to disregard the State 
law prohibiting the circulation of small notes. 

Grasshoppers, in countless hosts, are sweeping over the fields in 
the Guadalupe and San Antonio valleys, in ‘Texas, but they are 
followed by unmense flocks of birds which feed upon them. 


The Globe Iron Works of New York have recently turned out 
a casting weighing cighty-eight thousand pounds—the largest, it 
is said, ever effected in a single mass in this country. 

A mad dog ran up three flights of stairs at 407 Broadway, New 
York, and dashed through the window of a daguerrian gallery, 
falling heavily on the pavement below. He died in a few minutes 
afterwards. 


Mr. Jim Putnam, a respectable and industrious man, sixty 
years of age, residing in Sutton, committed suicide by hanging, 
a few days since. He had been in a depressed state of mind for 
several weeks. 

A singular exhibition recently took place at a review of the 
Turkish army at Eupatoria. Whilst the troops were resting, 
Omar Pasha, the general commanding, had a race with Sephia 
Pasha. 

The monument to the memory of Henry Clay was inaugu- 
rated ut Pottsville, Va., on the 4th of July, amid imposing cere- 
monies. ‘The oration on the occasion was delivered by Hon. 
Charles Gibbons. 


Hon. John P. Hale, in a speech at the New Hampshire State 
Temperance Convention, approved of Neal Dow’s course in the 
late nots, and said he had not tasted ardent spirits or wine either, 
for the last twenty years. 

A railroad is in contemplation from Superior City, situated at 
the extreme west of Lake Superior, and a company of engincers 
have recently left St. Paul for that place, with a view of commen- 
cing the road from that point to St. Paul. 

The law of libel in Connecticut was materially modified by an 
act of the recent kyislature, by which the defendant may show 
the intention with which he made the publication, and the plain- 
tit? must prove malice before he can recover damages. 

The French papers state that the California nugget of gold, 
said to be valued at $40,000, sent to the Paris exhibiuon, is tound 
to be a piece of lead covered with gold, upon which the roughness 
and unevenness of native gold has been ingeniously imitated. 

While President Van Buren was at Nice, he expressed a desire 
to witness an earthquake, and, sure enough, in a few days there 
came one more tremendous than that of 1840. It came in the 
night, and Mr. Van Buren was seen in the park near the hotel, 
in primitive costume and a high state of excitement. 


A shrewd boy in Worthington, lately attached a contrivance, 
comprising a hammer, wires, spring, ete., to the floor underneath 
the desk of the school-mistress, with which he, while seated some 
twenty feet or more distant, by means of a cord, started the school 
in general, and the teacher in particular, with an exhibition of the 
rappings.”” 

The captain of the steamer Golden State, on arriving at Lex- 
ington (Mo.), from Council Bluffs and Yellow Stone, reported 
that the river up in that region was very low—the whole country 
suffering for want of rain—and that while the boat was at the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, the prairie caught fire, and before the 
fire could be put out, the river was burnt in two! 


An order having been issued to the men of the razee-frigate In- 
dependence, now stationed on the Pacific coast, to work on Sun- 
day while in port, the chaplain spoke against such labors in a ser- 
mon. Commodore Mervin thereupon ordered him to desist, and 
he has not been permitted to preach since. It is understood that 
the chaplain accordingly will leave his ship and come to Wash- 
ington to make complaint. 

The Cincinnati grand jury have fonud two new indictments 
against William Arrison for the murder of the Allisons—the same 
crime for which he has been tried and convicted—in peril of his 
life, sentenced, and the day set for the execution. ‘These indict- 
ments are in direct violation of the bill of rights, which says— 
“ No man shall be com » in any criminal case, to be a witness 
against himself or be twice put in jeopardy for the same offence.” 


A model, by Donald McKay, Esq,, from which it is proposed 
to build the pioneer boat of a line of steamers to run between 
Boston and Live: 1, to be called the “ Cradle of Liberty,” was 
lately shown at the Merchants’ Exchange, ‘The dimensions are 
to be as follows: length, 320 fect; breadth, 45 feet; depth, 31 
feet; shear, 7 feet, Kugines, 85 inch cylinder, 10 feet stroke. It 
is supposcd she will aecommodate 250 first class cabin passen- 
gers; 50 second class; carry 1000 tons freight, and make the 
passage in eight days. 


Foreign Ttems. 


There is a movement in Dublin to abolish Donnybrook Fair. 
It seems that the fair may now be bought up from the patentees 
for £3000. 

The Emperor of Russia has turned his cabinet at the winter 
palace into a kind of observatory, from which, by the aid of y 
telescope, he can see Cronstadt, the fortifications and a part of the 
Lysy Nas. 

It is fearful to contemplate the number of physicians and sur. 
geons in England, because the deaths must, of course, be propor. 
tionate. At the present day they number 10,000, of whom 2000 
reside in London. 

The King of Naples makes open court to Russia, and longs to 
welcome the fleets of the czar in the Mediterranean. His Sicilian 
majesty has conferred the order of St. Ferdinand on a Russian 
grand duke, and the tone of the court is as Muscovite and anti- 
English as it well can be. 


A poor seamstress in Dundee, Scotland, led away by religious 
monomania, has resolved to deny herself the comfort of a bed until 
she has converted the world. She now sleeps regularly upon 
— grass undcr a tombstone in “the auld kirkyard of the 

anse.” 

The Countess de Lavalette, daughter of the Marquis de Beau- 
harnais, and cousin-german of Queen Hortense, died in Paris, 
lately. She was the wife of Count de Lavalette, postmaster-gene- 
ral under the first empire, whom she saved from the scaffold, in 
1815, by her energy and presence of mind. 


The Austrian government requests the directors of the railways 
in the empire to plant young trees, of a description indicated, at 
convenient distances along the lines, intending them to replace 
eventually the posts upon which telegraph wires are at present 
affixed. 

The Emperor Alexander II. has issued a manifesto providing 
that in case of his decease, during the minority of his eldest son, 
the Grand Duke Constantine shall be regent; that in case of the 
death of the heir, he shall also be regent until his second son shall 
become of age, and the guardianship of the other imperial] children 
is vested in the Empress Maria Alexandria. 


Sands of Gold. 


The star-light smile of children !—Epes Sargent. 

.... Voracious learning, often over-fed, digests not into sense 
her motley meal.— Young. 

... A man has gencrally the good or ill qualities which he 

attributes to mankind.— Shenstone. 

.... All our first movements are good, gencrous, heroical; 
reflection weakens and kills them.—Aimé Martin. 

.--. This incessant and Sabbathless pursuit of a man’s fortune 
leaveth not that tribute which we owe to God of our time.—Bacon. 

-:+.» Avarice is the most opposite of all characters to that of 
God Almighty, whose alone it is to give and not receive.—Shen- 
stone. 


.... Ifa man were to set out by calling everything by its right 
name, he would be knocked down before he got to the corner of 
the street.—Lord Halifax. 

.... It is impossible thoroughly to judge of the disposition of 
any woman, till it has been seen how the passion of love acts upon 
it.—Fitz-hugh ( Tales of Passion.) 

..-. The human soul is like a bird that is born in a cage. 
Nothing can deprive it of its natural longings, or obliterate the 
mysterious remembrance of its heritage.—Lpes Sargent. 

.++. Small debts are like small shot; they are rattling on every 
side, and can scarcely be —_——— without a wound: great debts 
are like cannon, of loud noise but little danger.—Johnson. 

.... Dreams, indeed, are ambition; for the very substance of 
the ambitious is merely the shadow of a dream. And I hold am- 
bition of so airy and light a quality, that it is but a shadow’s sha- 
dow.—Shakspeare. 

.... The last best fruit which comes to late perfection, even in 
the kindliest soul, is tenderness toward the hard, forbearance to- 
ward the unforbearing, warmth of heart toward the cold, philan- 
thropy toward the misanthropic —Richter. 

.... The point of aim for our vigilance to hold in view, is te 
dwell upon the brightest parts in every prospect, to call off the 
thoughts when ruaning upon disagreeable objects, and strive to be 
pleased with the present circumstances surrounding us.— Tucker. 


Joker's Budget. 


Snooks was advised to get his life insured. “ Wont do it,” 
said he; “ it would be my luck to live forever, if I should. 

It is aggravating to see a good looking man wrestling with your 
wite in a waltz, without having the privilege of going up and tight- 
ening his neckerchief. ; 

A young widow was asked why she was going to get married 
so soon after the death of her first husband. “0, la!” said she, 
“1 do it to prevent fretting myself to death on account of dear 
Tom.” 

“ Have 
miss of a shop-keeper. “ Any what?” “ Any limbhorn bonnet 

“ Any—you don’t mean leghorn?” ‘The young lady was 
brought to by the proper restocatives. 

“I say, milkman, you give your cows too much salt!” « Why 
—how to you know how much salt I give them?” “ I judge 
from the appearance of the milk you bring us lately. Salt makes 
the cows dry, and then they drink too much water, and that makes 
their milk thin, you know.” 


An old lady, on being examined before a magistrate as to her 
place of legal settlement, was asked what reason she had for our 
ing her husband had a legal scttloment in that town. ‘The 0 
y said : “ He was born and maresied there, and they buried him 
there, and if that isn’t settling him there, I don’t know what is. 
A Frenchman, being hard up for a dinner, stole a pig. oly 
caught in the act, taken before a wagons and called ~ aa 
his defence, when he thus delivered himself: “O, mon _ 
steal ze pig! No, sare! never! Aha! you sall see! I yi 
ig, vill he go wiz me? Ho says, ‘Oui! oui!’ and zen I a+ 
im. Is zhat vot you calt steal de pig, ven he go vis his 0 
consent?” 
The following gem of obituary poetry is from a gravestone 
** A tub of water she fell in, 
Not knowing it would take her breath ; 
But 0, alas! the fatal 
That proved to »udden death 


u any limbhorn bonnets?” inquired a very oe 
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\ Charles Frodsham, and styled his ‘“‘New Series.” 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the Picrortat (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Picroriat as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed r being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all b:ing placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
Terms ror Apvertisine.—Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 
BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC. 


E have just issued one of the most valuable collec- 

tions of Church Masic ever published in this coun- 

try, edited by Prof. B. F. Baker. It will be the Music 

Book of the 
aug 4 


season. 
3w JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers. 


WATERMAN'S PATENT 
VENTILATED REFRIGERATOR. 


In this article all real objections 
to the old ones have been over- 
come, #0 far as they can be without 
violating the laws of nature. apper- 
taining to the refrigerator and the 


gases, — by the decom posi- 
tion of animal and vegetable sub- 
the refrigerator, except the law of 


‘ cleanliness. For sale (at retail 
only) by the inventor, at his Kitchen Furnishing Rooms, 
1. 


83 and 85 Cornhil 
NATH. WATERMAN. 


july 7 
IMPORTANT TO FAMILIX£S. 

TOAH DAVIS'S or Mocna 
Java’ Corree has been used by Hotels, Steam- 
ships, and by thousands of families. and acknowledged by 
all the best flavor and 40 per cent. cheaper than any before 
ued. Famiiies say one pound is equal to tivo of any other 
kind. JOHN C. FERNALD & Co., Sole Agents, 

aug 4 458 Washington 8&t., Boston. 


UNITED STATES CLUB AZENCY. 
HE undersigned having made arrangements with the 
publishers, offer to furnish any two of the following 
publications for $3. being a discount of twenty-fire per 
cent. from the price per single copy : 

Boston—The American Union, Olive Branch, Weekly 
Traveller, Weekly Telegraph. Star-Spangled Banner. Yan- 
kee Privateer, American Patriot, Know Nothing and 
American Crusader. 

New York—The Scientific American, Home Journal 
and the Weekly Tribune. 

Kocuester, N. Y.—Moore’s Nural New Yorker. 

Weekly Courier, Saturday 
Evening Post, Peterson's Ladies’ National Magazine, and 
Arthur’s Home Magazine. 

Also either of the above, and one copy of either of the 
following $3 magazines for $3 50: 

Patta.—Godey’s Lady's Book, Graham's Magazine. 

New York—Harper’s New Monthly. 

Any two of the $3 Monthlies for #4. 

Any one of tie Monthlies and two of the Weeklies, for $5. 

Any two of the Monthlies and one of the Weeklies, 35 50. 

Any one of the Weeklies. and either of the following #1 
pablications—Forrester's Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, The 
(Monthly) Schoolmate, The PI logical Journal, The 
Water Cure Journal—for #2 25. 

Also, Ballou’s Weekly Pictorial Drawing-Noom Com- 
panion, and either of the $2 Weekiies for $3 75, or the 
Pictorial and one of the Monthiies for $4 25. 

Publications will be sent to different addresses and to 
different post-offices, if desired by those getting up the 
clubs, and addition’ to clubs of singie subscriptions will 
be taken at club rates, vis., $2 for the Monthiies, $1 50 
for the Weeklies. 

Singie subscriptions received for the Magazines at $3; 
and for the papers at $2 per annum—#1 for six months. 

We warrant the reception regularly of all publications 
subseribed for to us. 

N. B. All publications will be forwarded from the dif- 
ferent offices of publication. Terms—cash in advance. 
— Stamps may be sent fur fractional parts of a 


Specimen copies of any of the papers on our list sent, if 
Tequired 


_All publications discontinued at the expiration of the 
time paid for. 
Postmasters are respectfully requested to act as agents. 
Address E. A. NORRIS & Co., 
aug 4 . Olive Branch Office, Boston. 


STRAND, 
LUNDON, 


I hereby constitute Mr. Siwox 
Larp, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
sole agent for the sale of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 

CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

April, 15, 1853. 


The undersigned having been ap- 
yo sole agent in the United States 
for the sale of Fropsaam’s Iu- 


Y PROVED TIMEKEEPERS, would respect- 
fully call public attention to his extensive and valuabl 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


is now conceded judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FOKTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elevated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
24 (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


THE 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size. on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this cougtry, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table. with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PicTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be fur sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACIIERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 

torial character and cheapness, and we print but a 
ited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 


. THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE SXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 


SURE CURE POR 
YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Scrofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, Debility, Ha- 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases. Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, Skin Dis- 
eases, Diséased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire 
system. The medicine, though prepared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless- 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Da. T. A. HURLEY’S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Agent tv New Yorx—Messrs. Schieffelin, Brothers & 
Co., and Druggists generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. Price, $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 
may 12 eoply 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
WO creates the hair where buliness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot, where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the feceipt of $1. Address your orders to ** Proprie- 
of Swedish Hair Broadway, New York.” 

uly 7 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 


HERE ts great complaint among young men that they 
cannot that will remuuerate them 
for their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business, by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the busi , and all matt 
So egreny: thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 
, On application by letter or otherwise to 
SAMUEL SWAN, 
junc 16 3m Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


of compensated Chronometer Watches made by 
The 
seit importance of the Improved Watchea is a perfect 
| ™eularity of time under every variety, climate, motion 
‘Mad position. So perfect are the adjustments, that the 
Rost violent ise, such as h back riding. jumping, 
*e.. produces on them no sensible effect. They are, 
therefore, peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 
signed is permitted to refer to the following gentle- 

pw whe, among others, have proved the ex: 

Todsham’s Watches as : 


Enoch Train, Baq. Wim. Whiti 
¥. W. Thayer, Baq., David Dyer, Esq. 
SIMON WILLAR 
mar 31 9 Congress 8t., 


“The immense demand for it is almost fabulous.” 


LYONS 
KATHAIRON 


OLD by all and Fancy Goods Dealers, for 
only 25 centa. HEATH, WYNKOOP & Co., Pro- 
prietors, 68 Liberty St., New York. copat july 7 


ARE RESPROTFULLY 


SOLICITED 
DICK’S SPOOL COTTON 
ASK FOR IT WHEN SHOPPING. — 


ROBT, LOGAN & Co., 
80 8mo 61 Day Sr., New Yorx Crry, 


ROUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL— 
Fo Bhat sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 
> those who wish to sell again ata very low rate, so that 

handsome profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor- 
given by addressing often, by letter, post-paid. 


STONISILING effects produced by the uae of DYRR'S 
A TION, whon applied to 
aug 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON. 
Buyers. please note it can be had in 


New Yorx, of........ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 51 Dey St. 
Boston, of...... BURNHAM WELTON & Co., 96 Milk St. 
Of. ......... J. W. FARRELL, Chestnut St. 


of. .. ....D. MeILVAIN. 

Baurimors, of. .STELLMAN, HINRICHS & Co. 

D. H. LONDON. 
june ® 


) you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 
MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 
that ever been published Price, $8. Published at 
Musical Exchange, Boston, and aold at all Music Stores. 
may 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
N CHAMBERLAIN, 280 Wasainoron Sraxer, 
tf june 16 


THE HAIR AND ON. 
OGLE’S CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
moustache, ete. Booie’s American Exvecrraic Ham 
# is the greatest wonder of the age, and Boo.e’s Hese- 
atona, or Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada ; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St.. Lon- 
don ; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists and 


perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 
OHN ANDREW, Draveutswan Eneoraver 
oF upon Woop, continues to execute all ¢ issi in 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream 
of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced 
with witand humor. Each paper is beautifidly Ulustrated 
with numerous accurate engravings. by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paperentirely original in thiscountry. Its pages contain 
views of every populous city in the known world, of all 


his best style, promptly and at moderate prices. No. 
129 Washington Street, Boston. Reference—Ballou’s Pic- 
torial. eoptf may 5 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


HE BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA RALLCU. By 
his youngest son, Maruriy M. Batiov. This inter- 
esting home picture and pudlic record of an eminent divine, 
ia one of those simple but truthful narratives cf the event- 
ful career of a strong, vigorous and philosophical mind, 
engaged in the development of liberal Christianity. The 
work is from the pen of the youngest son of the subject, 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, a gentleman long connected with the 
Boston press, and org amply competent to depict the pri- 
vate and public carec. of one whom a whole denomination 
have honored and loved. The subject, Hosea Ballou, was 
a self-made man, and the means by which be rose to the 
eminence whieh he attained in the ranks of Christian war- 
fare, are herein plainly laid down. The reader will find 
himeeif loth to lay the book aside until he shall have fin- 
ished it, after reading a few consecutive pages. 

By addressing a line. post-paid, to the publisher, and 
enclosing one dollar, the book, containing an accurate 
likeness of the subject, will be sent, free of postage, to any 

t of the United States. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
y the publisher, A. TOMPKINS 
feb 14 38 Cornhill, Boston. 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Nortzs oF 

A TRAVELLER IN THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s vketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

[> Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, ‘ree of postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO.. Publishers, 
jan 13 tf Bostox, Mass. 


WILSON’S 
PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


FTER using these Powpers in his practice for over five 
LA years, never in a single case failing to give instant 
relief to his patients, Dk. WILSON, at the solicitation of 
friends and others, who feel that to this remedy they are 
indebted for their lives, has at length been induced to 
offer them to the public as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


As the Dysentery season is approaching, no family 
should fail to procure immediately this invaluable remedy. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders, with full di- 
rec tions for their use, will be forwarded by mail, free of 
ex} ense, to any part of tae United States, on the receipt 
of $1, in a letter ad dressed either to Da. J. V. WILSON, 
P oprieto-, Norwich, Ct., or to WEEKS & POTTER, No. 
1£4 Washington Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
generally . july 21 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. ] 


We have the first eight volumes of the PicroriaL, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villages ; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short, 
of an infmnite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
An elegant, moral and refined Miscellancous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, = and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 
tically A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome vis- 
tor to the home circle. 


lt contains reign and domestic news of the day, 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 


paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of Tux 
MAMMOTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
ly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can 
suggest, forming an original , the present circula- 
tion of which far exceeds that any other weekly pa 
in the Union, with the exception of *‘ Ballou’s Pic ” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
nin en receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 
of Tus Five or ovr Union, and one copy of 
L, $400 per annum. Published every 
Sarurnpay, by . M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


SALE.—A few wood cuts at this on rea- 
t a dist 


sonable terms. Parties at a di » by 1 
e ving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, ard the price at once given tf jan 6 


IR SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood, and 
clear—a nice article; price, one Aw dand ten 
dollars. A nd chanee for vers and designers to sup- 
ves. Address A. B., this office. 3 j 2 


ldings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


person sending i 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

*,* Une copy of Tus Frag or ovr Uston, and one copy 

of Batiou’s PictoriaL, together, $4 per annum. 
every Saturpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 

The following are selected from among hundreds of like 
testimonials : 

It is a most creditable «pecimen of the art typographical 
in this country, and compares well with anything of the 
sort produced in Europe. When the cost of the large 
number of illustrations which each number contains is 
considered. and the superfine quality of the paper on 
which the Pictorial is printed, it is really remarkable that 
the numbers can be sold for six cents. We feel a degree 
of pride that so complete a literary enterprise should hail 
from Boston.— Daily Bee. 

It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. I. 

It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subscription price. Every family should take it.— Amert- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 

Travel where you may now through the United States, 
you see this hand and i ting journal.— Buritng- 
ton Centinel, Vt. 

It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country.— Southern Star, La. 

It is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 
lady throughout the city. and in fact, a room fitted up for 
& parlor cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This elegant weekly journal is doing much for art in this 
country.— Boston Dariy Atlas. 

A copy should grace every drawing-room table.— dibany 
Atlas, N. Y. 

It is the cheapest paper in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, K. I. 

The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives 
— Washington ( D. C.) Union. 

We take great pleasure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— !Visconsin Piney, Stevens Point, Wis. 

One of the most moral, entertaining and instructive 
family newspapers of the day.— Nantucket ( Ms.) inquirer. 

The standard of its literature becomes continually eie- 


| vated, while its profusion of illustrations are finely exe- 


cuted, and of endless variety.— Westchester ( N.Y.) Herald. 

Those who have been pleased with the past conduct 
and contents of this illustrated sheet. cannot but be de- 
lighted with the improvements under its new proprietor- 
ship.— The Burr Oak, Juneau, Wisconsin. 

Ts said to excel by far any illustrated journal published 
in Engiand or on the continent.— Age. Belfast, Me. 

This is the most beautiful Pictorial in the world, has 
obtained an unprecedented popularity. and has constant- 
ly been undergoing improvement. until further improve- 
ment seems impossible.— Democrat. Canton, N. Y. 

A weekly panorama. in fine wood cuts, of places and 
buildings throughout our country. accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes, tues. ete. When bound, it makes an 
ornamental and hiculy entertaining bouk.— Corrter, New- 
castle, Ind. 


The Victorial is the only weekly illustrated paper of any 
| character published in this country, and is second to 
| nonein the world. It ought to be generously sustained 

by our people.— raid, Springville, N.Y. 

A first rate. instructive, entertaining and beautifully 

illustrated weekly piper, fillet wit Che best wood cuts 


ever executed.— Aenudlican. Mica 


ar obte, 


Wao esate Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau St., New 
York ; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati; J. A. Roys, 43 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of 
4th and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; Mellen & Co., 75 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ilinois; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Kow, London, 
Agents for Great Britain and Europe generally. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOMD. 

Since its commencement, on January 1. 1855, this pop. 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 

containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve @ pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Monraty is printed with new type, 
u fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
plied and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 


MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It ia alao spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at how 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any persen enclosing one dollar to the proprietor. as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 


M. M. BALLOU, Puddisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


i 


VIEW NEAR THE CHURCH OF NOSSA SENHORA DO MONTE, FUNCHAL, MADEIRA. 


SCENES IN MADEIRA. 

Madeira is not only celebrated for its wines, but for the salubrity 
of its climate, and invalids afflicted with pulmonary complaints 
have found a relief for their sufferings here which no other locality 
afforded. The island belongs to Portugal. Of late years, it has 
excited the painful interest of the world by the sufferings of the 


inhabitants from a failure of the grape crop, their principal depen- 
dence. Our first engraving presents a view near the Church ot 
Nossa Senhora do Monte, Funchal, which stands in one of the 
most romantic places that the imagination can conceive. The 
covered bridge spanning the wild and sweeping torrent, the luxu- 
riant vegetation that crowns the hills and borders the paths, make 


a place in which the day-dreamer loves to linger. Our second en- 
graving shows the gubernatorial residence at Funchal. The ad- 
ministration is vested in the hands of a governor and council, who 
seem to possess unlimited power, the Junta and Camera, elective 
representative bodies, having about as much real power as the 
senatorial puppets of Louis Napoleon. 
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